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own did 85 nation \ exhibit such a of. 
tribunals, judges, , and magistrates, but particu- 
larly of orators. Demosthenes asserts, that before 
his time they amounted to ten thousand; nd af- 
terwards they were still more numerous. 


To make laws, plead causes, judge suits, d 
exercise the different functions of magistracy, were 


four things which e almost the instinet of | 
the Athenians. _ 


All tribunals,” entrusted 1 55 ihe power of con- 
demning a citizen to death, exile, or infamy, con- 
sisted invariably of many persons. When De- 
mosthenes was accused of being corrupted by the 
money of Harpalus, no less than fifteen hundred 


Judges were assembled to decide on the matter of 
1 and” — the nature of his Puniſh-. 


- MES: © | 


The criminal Eiben of b Europe ha\ 1e 1 
toi defect, that they are composed ob! very few 
members, 80 that life, honor and fortune depend 
on a small number of opinions, and even those are 
often unenlightened. The only reason assigned 
for such injustice is the expence unavoidably in- 
curred by paying a multitude of judges, particu- 
larly for criminal matters, which are never very 
lucrative; and this custom, worthy of cannibals, 
has been peipetüsted ee the batert motives of 
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 combinations/ all criminal tribunals ought to con⸗-ẽ © 
sist of one hundred and sixty rs, divide! 
into two classes: the accused should Possess the ] 
ight of appealing from one to the other; and ven 
ol excluding twenty persons from the whole num- - 
ber, ee on een of . Prez! | 3 

No maxim can be more abeurd than that which. 
no appeal for criminals. The person 
ho does not succeed in ascertaining his claim to ZN 


* 


mned, unjustly, to the flames by, 1 7 . 
ets eee could, mae wars, , 
cause the right to a gutter is thus al- 3 


As the number of the Areopagus at Athens w 1 1 
pened frequently to be nne- as 
qual, and then he law required that one vote 
Should be ſuspended in che tribunal. This institun. 
jar to the Athenians, and Ewing m 


wa 


zense would have taught it to other nations, „ 5 
not the greater part, guided by : 8 


_ ciples, persisted in having a casting ales in all | > 
their criminal courts. With Oe mats is n me- ä 
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y divided. This d, it 
is said, in the case of Orestes; and ever aſter- 


wards the Areopagus, when sining in judgement 
wn of equal numbers. 3 
All country judic now 50 common in 
| Farope through the influence of feudal laws, and 
barbarous manners, were wigely abolisbed by the 
Athenians. For in the Salic, as well as the _ 5 
code, we find nothing but multiplied proofs, tha 
those, who compiled such monuments: of —— 
fro. AE no idea whatever of cri 
"theſis is 8 
rr; all the petty courts in the different can- ' 
tons of Attica by an a& of his own authority. But 
this opinion, although adopted by Thucydides, i- 
not probable; for when Theseus was banizhed for 
ever from Athens, the ancient custom would in 
that case have been revived, and it was not even 
Proposed e ee 09 HO TT OI RS 
The whole 1 f Athens proves, that-this | 
reform, instead of being produced b 
was the effect of unanimous consent. Even the 
bs villages may be supposed to have, been 
happy at being delivered from 
0 vexatious and irksome in their nature, that _ 


.., -. Euripides, Ipbigenia is Taxis, and in the Ae 19 55 


When the ſuffrages of the Arcopagites were Aided the 
leaſt rigorous ſentiment prevailed, and ne nee opt- 
nions were admitted, ys be eta 


be abolished ; because 
constituted, nor composed of enlightened men. 
Those who defend such 
in falt the advocates of 


defined, were concentered within the walls of 
Athens. That the peasants might not be inter- 
in their labour by repairing to the capital = 
for every trifling action, it was thought e 
to form a tribunal very different from any thing ; 


are neither properly | 


that ſubsists among the nations of Europe. 


— 


„ Pollux, Onengf. Lib. VIII. 


By 


7, 


+: Colle&ion of Anke . 
b4 3 in the Comedy of the Waſps. 


„ ia7% 


Jects of contest, where the e did not t aurpa 
the value of ten drachm. ® 

To this laudable Wetton we Athenians added 
another, still more demonstrative of the superio- 
rity of their genius in matters of jurisprudence. 
No cause could be judged by any tribunal before 
1 it had been submitted to arbitration. F 
When it was impossible to reconcile the diffe- 


rent opinions and interests by this procedure, the 
affair was brought before the six thouſand Judges. : 4 
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They 


of itinerant judges, who ROS ” 
incessantiy through the cottages and hamlets of 
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nh an unequal. tribunal, proceed 


had adopted with respect to crimes. Sl 8 1 


. ou Athenians was their liberty. T eee 


the same time, but from them the Keliaszes were | 


draun by lot, and their number depended on the 


nature of the subject to be decided. In 9 
they amounted to five. hundred, and formed | 


4 


eivil causes on the game plan that the e At 6 


When diſcussions of greater ee e 
brought forward, they sometimes oc cupied a thou- 
sand, or even fifteen hundred Judges; as we we 


have observed in the caſe of Demosthenes. No 
court ſurpassed that number, unless in caſes of 


reason, or Lese-majesly, and the we 


. 
— 


high 


Humanity, and the first notions of reason, can 
2 be more violated than by commiting che power 
of life and death to a small number of ,obscure 


men, ho for the most part have purchased their 


places. Without possessing the ſmallest knowle 


of jurisprudence, three ſuch Judges are often auf — 
| ficient to destroy a citizen, and plunge his descen- 


all the horrors of indigence and infa- 


| my. 8 Judgements of this kind are null from their 
very nature, but unfortunately. not so in their ef- 
| fette; because if founded on the dictates of truth, 


of the Eternal, they could not be 


| ; el more . Vet theſe three'n men 
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1 Bl ho 8 5 Sur S Helianes 1 in "the memoirs er 
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Ss 


; might ki ba blinded hy: a  fallacious expoaition ' = 
of facts, were they. nat fallen more hable. 10 c fo T2 
Tupticn. +» 8 

In all cases the Se of tt Bi 5 increases . 


An Athenian, who had contrived to abe bim- 1 


in proportion to the number of his Judges, pro- 


vided they possess capacities adequate to their sta- 
tion, and have not obtained their appointments, by _ 


purchase. Money alone is not considered a 99 
ficient qualification for admitting any person to the | 


practice of Surgery, or the occupations of a pilot ; 5 


and to admit its influence in matters of ſuch i im- 


. portance as criminal judgements, is | the CORES... 


degree of extravagance. 
When the Athenians accused theit Dr 5 


negledt, or their Admirals of misconduQ, not less 
than six thousand citizens were required to pro- 


nounce a legal sentence. It was the same with 
Oſtraciſm, an institution ſo absolutely necessary 


in all true Democracies, that the want of it was 
fatal to the Republic of Rome, When Sylla : and 


Cæsar were made Dictators, they could not be 

punished; but at Athens they would have been 

banished from the ſtate ten days before: the” time 
ir promotion to that dignity. e 


self hated or feared by six thouſand of his fellow- 


eitizens, deserved richly to be removed for the 
space of ten years from their society. This my 


method of preventing political convulsions was not 
accompanied with the smallest injustice : for the 
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effects of those expelled by Oſtracis ism were never 
len . 
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to zuppose any thing of 98 e do not 2 : 
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5 Ki” resembled in every thing the other islanders 
of the Archipelago ; they were equally laborious 
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Never did the influence of one wed wy more - 


i > to the advantage of any country than that of 800 : 
q lon i in the civilization of Athens. 


Nature had not endowed him wich a a. lin 5 


genius; but he possessed go much good sense, under - 
tanding, and rectitude of heart, that something | 
| almost divine seemed impressed on his character. 


The inhabitants of Salamis, where he was 


and sensible to the charms of love and of poesy.— 


Solon commenced by sacrificing on the altars of 


both Divinities ; and his verses breathed ſo much 
voluptuousneſs, that Apuleius contents himself 


with eiting only one of them, in N for his own 
indiscretions. 5 


At a more = MAT age, 4 A himzelf, | 


; like the Salaminians in general, to commerce and 
navigation, without, however, acquiring any con- 


siderable fortune. Afterwards, he entered into che 


T0 Exile was ſrequenuy 3 with "copſecacion - 


5 of property, but Oftraciſm never. Suidas at the word 
- "DBTRAKIEIOE, and Meursius, Wy Articar. 8 ” | 


* e in — 555 7 N 
public. 
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- gistracy, and freqgented the bar of Athens az an 
Orator. But his passion for poetry was Re: 
nant, and he publizhed, -about this time, those mo- 
ral elegies, which correspond! 10 well vith "0p re- . 
F for wisdom. 3 


epartments ; filled some places in PER | 


When created legiſlator, he FREIE at 1. 


| the idea of writing his laws in verse; but the dif- 
: ficulty of introducing terms of jurisprudence made 
him recourse ta proſe, and there he discovers leſs 
force of exprestion than in his moral poetry. Vet 
his language was still more intelligible than that of 
Draco, who wrote fo very obscurely, that some 
fr agments of his. legislation now extant, require . 
ny the utmost attention before they can be rightly; , | 
understood. Draco resembled those ignorant 
Phyſicians, who. begin with an incomprehensible 
Jargon, and end by bleeding their patients to 
death. But 'the Athenians revolted against 8uch 
5 effusjon of blood, and rejected that political atro- 
City, which, copfounding. crimes with faults and 
errors, makes ſo many nations regret ee; life 
in the midst of civilization. 


Solon avoided carefully all . W 50. 


much esteemed by Plato. He expressed himself 
in very few words, and his laws speaking for 
- themselves, required no preliminary discourses ; 
- while matters perfectly ideal, like thosè introduced 


by Plato, were not intelligible Wien TT : 
tions, | 
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| The ancient Legislators of Greece, appear to 
have. been ignorant of every thing relative to * 
HE. agrieulture, commerce, and manufactures. They ” 
 - - either lived previous to the existence of any prin- 
= ciples on which ſuch. objects are founded, or want 
ed perhaps, sufficient penetration to develope them. 
a. With a people ſo industrious as the Atheniand, the 15 
1 attention of Solon could be directed to all 
= branches of economy ; he spoke to every class and 
profession; ; bankers, merchants, artists, cultiva- 
tors, to the very shepherds of Diacri, and the 
Proprietors of bees on mount Hymettus. Such 


n 


Ol Vas his capacity, that he seized every detail, and 
=, neglected, nothing that could augment national 

—_ wealth, or public felicity. Sensible to human 

=_ - weaknesses from his infancy, be knew how to be 
. indulgent, and gratified the passions of mankind + 


In every thing that did not interfere with the i in- 


5 tereſts of society. Courtesans were tolerated at 

5 Athens, in order to corrett a great evil by one f 
N aan inferior nature, Punishments were softened, 
= and recompences augmented ; but the sublimity of 
= ri legislation appeared most in the universal at- 


a ö LE tachment which it produced for the laws: they . 

| bj _ . as Wr thoze of ere bad teen — 
If th greatness of Solon was 5 lef ne in N 
political, than civil affairs, it was because the situ- 
ation of Athens, convulsed by three factions, did 
not allow him sufficient liberty in reforming the 
body of the State. The rich, who were cane 
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Eupores and the bern or e con- 5 - 
able es to all his undertak- 
"ings; and being Rig the enemies of Republican : 


trived inn 


equality, they forced him, in opposition to the 
wiſhes of his heart, to restrain too much the legi- 


timate authority of the people. But in more tran- 
quil and happy days this was corrected, as well as 
many other faults, unavoidable in a Peach, 


framed amidſt civil war and confusion. e AK 5s 
The Paralian, Diacrian, and Pedian parties, 


5 vere for some time too much exasperated to 
deliver up their arms, but they could no . 
longer oppole this, when Cleanthes had created 


ten new tribes, who did not, like the others, 


follow any local order. This augmentation | 


changed's ltogether the plan of Solon's Republic: 
without however affecting in the leaſt his dg 
n Wer, which, founded on the strictest equity, de- 


served to exiſt for ever; and they did triumph for 


many ages over every revolution, and all popular 


commotions. Pisistratus, although a tyrant, 
ſet eee and exatted nothing 


- more: from dhe Albanian than the! tenth part of 
the annual revenues of their lands. On ſub- 
mitting to pay this royal tythe, he e, them 


to live quietly; and the laws of Solon continued 


to be the baſis of the eee Rau _ 
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1 Athenian liberty 1 i became more 
| xuluerable in a thousand different ways; and in- 
numerable lawsuits took place there, Which are 
' unknown to nations under the subjettion of Princes 
or Kings. The expences attending such mew | 
Ingy, as well as the emoluments of the Judges, were | 
fo trifling, that no temptation existed, as in dur 
days, ſor protraQting decisions. The whole was 
often the affair of an inſtant; because the parties 
were allowed to discuss their pretensions before 
_ tribunals, without being forced to e advo- 
cates, - „„ a 5 


The Sthavions; 380 Cicero, are e by. 
nature with ſuch powers of speech, that the moſt 
ignorant amongst them have more unaffeQed * 
s than all the learned Greeks of Asia. i 

When any matters of civil law required m more 
4 merely the art of speaking, it became ne- 
dessary to employ orators, who divided all bun- 
ness of that kind amongst eee geg means 


* conduQting ſo many Nei actions. 


Antiphon never pleaded 2 matter 
ul 5 * eee of ys Art ec 1 


[rang 2 and no person at Ae plete) the : 


enen, part _ comme 
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W eee from his, — ani lived. 95 


ſo much at the port of Pirzus, where, according. 
to Eſchines and Dicearchus, he was constantly 


forming connektions with bankers, masters of ves - : 


- ſels, and merchants, who furnished him with eve · 


ry kind of information concerning maritime unu- 5 


IV nautical contracts, and all thoſe extraordi 1 


eabtlegics, practised by the Greeks in their 4 


| merce. 1 5 
. . 8 Eſchines WR no. causes 


| . purely civil ; but were constantly employed in 
making their own apologies, or attacking the cha- 


_ rafters of others. By a necessary effect of x 


" tical liberty, citizens had. the power of accuzing , | 


each other; but when four hundred and one 
| Judges declared the aQion groundless, the calum- 
niator was condemned to a severe fine. _ Ando» 
cides possessed, beyond comparison, more genius 
than probity: and knew, perfectly well, every de- 
tail in the lebyrinth of attic jurisprudence. vet 
diffuse and dry as an orator, he never gathered 
any flowers on his passage; while Eschines ex- 
celled in a knowledge of the law, as well as the 
art of eloquence and of irony. Cicero acknow- 
ledges that he ofited more from the works of 
/ this orator, than all the writings of Demosthenes. 


Luycurgus, ſon of Lycophron, was the most se- 
vere and formidable of the Athenian orators: he 
made open war against the guilty, and always at- 

| . the accused . e that 
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; they seldom eſcaped condemnation. "His fest 
however, would have been more cotaplete, kad” 
he not adopted "the vicious method of m ing 
i poetry with eloquence. During the recital” of 


long passages from Homer, Tyrtœus, Euripides, 
5 or ſome other famous versifiers, the minds of his 
aucditors had time to become tranquil; andin re- 
3 the thread of his distourse, he was force! 
to uſe” more OD than yy man | who" ever 


= . Bucs a new v patch of eloquence, = 5 
E | preserving a medium between sublime composition, . 
and the sterile manner 6f Antiphon, 1ſzus, and 
Andocides ; born and educated at Pirzus, the' re. 
puted zanctuary of Athenian urbanity, he acquired 
Aa style so soft and pure, that it has since been . 
posed as a model. + Lyſias possessed no ſmall = 
ſhare of addreſs, and treated every Subject with 
— facility: we may therefore ſuppose that the winds 
LS would not have abandoned bim, had he ventured 
vn the open ſea; but he was chained to the more 
by his timidit). 
All these 28 3 "thei eir pleadings 
with offensive personalities, which were considered 
as essential to popular liberty. This however vas 
rather an ancient prejudice of the Athenian bar, | 
chan a e truth e demonttrated. 5 
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The Judges, who veil dat ec every oY 
hear A torrents of invectives, endeavoured in 


vain to prevent them by enforcing the law of the | 


clepsydra. 'By it the pleaders were restricted to 
a fixed time, re gulated by water-clocks, for Fre ; 
ing hi harangues. © | % 


Some people have erroneoualy 1 Hh 9 5 
Wb! wings of eloquence were plucked, and its 


chunders extinguished by this inſtitution. schi- = 


nes and Demosthenes were always under its in- 
fluence, and yet they had the art of taking ad- 
vantage of the few remaining instants, to exercise 
_ their talents for abuse, N Io laſt drop of water 
_ gone. | TY | 7. 


Such e conflicts 2 took 3 in 1 par- 
Aena cases, when no medium was left between 
; vanquishing, or suffering personal disgrace ;. Oo. 
' the same fire and vehemence did not appear, 
when the object in conteſt 1 was relative to an inhe- 
Titance, a nautical contract, or the infidelity of a 
guardian. Demosthenes deigned not to display 
any ornaments of rhetoric in common matters; 5 

and it was even said, that he never exerted all the 

, power of his eloquence, except on three different 
occasions; hu which Proven: that he Knew how to 


S * 
ö 


. | The 5 Pani 8 1 _ Gs of the 

| harangues of Demosthenes can be called eloquent; one for- 

the crown, another agains? Aristocrater, and that" againit 
tines, which Dionisius of Halicarnassus considers as his maſter 


piece ; but the moſt ns: RR is in favour of the ora- 
tion for 10 crsun. 
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adapt b his ke to \ the rg ea his "OY 
ings we find one in favor of a peasant of Attica, 
who disputed with one of hisneighbours, the right 
to a gutter: the whole value of this property did 
not exceed thirty sbillings; and it would have 
been truly ridiculous to employ there, a y,of the 
: zprings of sublime oratory. 7 
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The Greeks, and priveipally. #5 1 


conceived, that the great art of speaking or e 
well, consisted in finding language suitable to ce - 
matter; where words should be proportioned, to 

things, and phrases to ideas. Without ſuch con- 

| formity, the. orator, steers amidat shoals, and be- 
comes either a declamer, a panegyrist, or a poet 
in proce. Plato wandered in this manner among 
dithyrambic periods, without ever being able to 

; Gag the parts of the edifice where — 85 

_ city should prevail, from those which A 
decorations. — 


Some ſubjects, fays 3 3 never = 
embellished by any ornaments. of style; and those 


who attempt ſuch follies, are inferior in W 
ment to children. * But whole tribes of writers 


exist at the present day, who are infants in that 


respekt: and this is the reason why 80 many com- 


plaints are heard on the decline of good taste, as. 
i in n the HOIST e er and Lucan. 1 = 125 + 
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"Few contests at wth 1 Athenians from any. 


uncertainty. in the limits of their estates. "They, | 

watched over them with an exactness unknown to. 
other nations; and Theophrastus, in his Charafters, : 
describes an Athenian, who went every da hs to ex- | 


| 1 the boundaries of his field. 


The laws relative to mortgages, in that 3 * 
ca were very different from ours. When the 
cultivators took up money on their lands, the. 
lenders were enjoined to place inscriptions in each 

held, 8 85 the sums 1 which "240 were en · ; 


ible and manifeſt ſigns of incumbered property, 
repreſſed in ſome measure the profuſion. of the 
owners. They became economical from pr 

because it was impoſſible for them to zuin them- 
selves ſecretly, as we find practised 80 Say at. pre- 
sent. This method, adopted by the Atherton, 
had besides the advantage of preventing certain 
frauds, not easily . in me bog * 2 
countries of 1 * 8 


. Theſe fgnals bore in Greek the ge l tera! 
and they were not only placed on lands, but on denses mort⸗ 
| gaged, or otherwise indebted, © Frequent-mention is made of 


this in the pleadings of n . Hap of Ben >sthe 
againſt Phenippus. | 5 


3 
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Vor. II. = 0 5 mene 
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The species of infamy attached tos 80 -mavy.v vie. K 5 
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e Preatise on the Repu 


? * nite deat Plea rA Tron 


- Xenophon informs us, that, notwithſtanding the 


8 number of judges and tribunals at Athens, 
their busineſs could not be terminated in the year, 


because, numerous holidays interrupted the 


Courts of justice. On the other, hand, none of 
the tributary towns and islands could obtain a final . 
1 judgement, unless before some court at Athens. | 


The inhabitants of Samos, Imbros, Lemnos, De- 
los, Paros, and many other trading places, afford- : 
ed numberless suits for commerce, which was al- 
ways an inexhaustible s Source of e among : 


me Greeks. 


The merchants of FOOTY, a town on the coat | 


of Asia, were altogether remarkable for their tur- 

baulence and injustice. No sooner did they arrive 
at Piræus, than actions were commenced either 

against masters of vessels or bankers; and of all 
barbarous or civilized nations, who visited the | port 


of Athens, ' none, ſays denen were ov liti- 


E aa iy | 2 apron, 


Vet the perversity of their e Pecs 
erVards still more conspicuous ; ; for they served 


25 admirals and commanders i in the famous fleet 


of corsatrs destroyed by Pompey, but 3ecretly 


5 : encouraged by Mithridates, who first introduced 
de scandalous practice of supplying pirates with 
3 & arms. This species of insidious policy has since 


rendered the maritime powers of mga Ow 


Woof Mien, 
"4D EN 3 805 Ante 5 


„ - "ot 4 * 


= | of F Algiers, api; ike . 


robber, who never deigns to pay any court to 


others ; and particularly not to the knights of : 


Malta, the useless spectators of so many humiliations. 


Great Britain has principally encouraged these 


stroy the commerce of the Romans, 


The Asiatics of the coalt of Cilicia pe. Lycia, 
in the vicinity of Phaselis, were. equally vicious; 
and we may suppose what troubles must have been 
excited by these people in all the ports they fre - 


quented. It is therefore not extraordinary, when 


zo many faults were to be corrected, and violences 
redressed, that the tribunals of Athens could not 
derminate their business i in the ne of a by : 


ir cause 0 b nden among 1 ho. 


nians was peculiar'to their silver mines. The un- 


dertakers of their works carried on eublerruneats- 


2 Denaahenen, concerning ng the * au. | at 5 


hs 3 4 


depredations of the Barbary states, to prevent the 
Spaniards, Venetians, Dutch, and French, from 
enriching themselves on the Mediterranean; in 
the same manner that Mithridates intended to de- To 


Sh 


wars, and after Pillaging each other, they prefer- _ 
red complaints in a language of their art, totally 
incomprehensible to the Judges. So many techni- 5 


may jastly be styled King of Kings. All na- 


tions are forced to purchase the favor of this 


* 5 2 
15 
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| PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATIONS | 


: terms, relative to Metallurgy, oblige 1 | 
_ Athenians to form what was called the Metallic 15 
Court. * There, all causes of that nature were 
ʒZH5f "tried by men versed in the minutiæ of the pro- 
nn  Jewloh, who published a code expressly ſor che ” 
ET. -; Purpove.. FT : 85 
Two great migdonjcanors prevailed amon 8 W 1 5 
. people: the one consisted in carrying off x hes 
8 lently the props of wood, called mesocrines, from 
. 5 the subterraneous galleries; and the other in plun- 
1 85 . dering the mineral collected by their neighbours, 
after having pierced the circumjacent partition, 
and suffocated the miners with smoke, or the ef- 


fluvia of sulphur. It may therefore be boldly | 
asserted, that no species of 'crime or villainy was 


unknown to the Greeks; but monsters, capable of. 
= - the enormities we have mentioned, were trans- 
fſeerred from the metallic | before. some uti 
TG Court, to receive capital-punishments. - 
Jo accusations 30 tragical and atrocious sue- 
ede others of a less serious nature, founded on 
account of some abusive or injurious expressions. 
„ Although such oligntng: vere constantly punished 
wm they could not restrain the fury of the 
©: - * — . Athenians for inventing and applying satirical 
= : - epithets. Some citizens had more than ane; Pe- 
=» ricles was cynocephalus, Cherephon the hel, Lycur- 


. N Libanios or the 8 who whoa the cummaries of 
Demosthenes, calls this tribunal METAaaioN 5 88 


=: | hs lays rlains to it ers termed METAAAIKOL NOMOI · 
O_o ĩ Bus 
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| 1 of the Republic. 000. 


gus . ads and Demosthenes, 3 1 3 


Batulus in his youth, received at a more advanced 
age the title of Therion, ar the beaſt by excellence. 
Dames of the first distinction, as well as courte- 


sans, received the same treatment; and the mo- 


| ther of Eschines, who had in reality the charming 
name of Leucothea, was only known to the people 


by that of Empusa, or the sorceress. Actions 


vithout number were the consequence of such 


nick · names; but, when humorously invented, 


he Judges could yot prevent their success. No 


other resource then remained than that of appeal- 
ing to the court of good ſayings, eſtabliſhed at 


Diomea, and denouncing che e * com- 
3 oser of wicked jests. 


cue or Tur GRANDEUR and DECLINE. or "THE 


4 - AREOPAGUS. + 


.» 
3 


In eee hike: inves gations, it must „% 


| banda; that the Areopagus, when „ 
constituted, was nothing more than a simple crimi- 
nal tribunal, intended particularly to judge poi- 
soners, murderers, and incendiaries, without pos- 


sessing the smallest Rt the uu nn 


Solon, guided by motives which cannot now he - 


= easily explained, invested the Areopagus with the 
/ yy of a directing Senate, for the general _ 


tion of the State, and preservation of the laus. 


. 8 — to the Arcopagun, was aura. 
dd in these terms; THN EN A EIn narn BOYAHN EINAL *EITZKONA 
Aran, KAI OTAAKA Ta NOMQN,. Plutarch's Life of Solon. 


on Tur nnn, 5 ” 5 


[1 


22 rnit osten nr ATlone 5 
Such were the expressions of this ieee 
7 — person must perceive, that, from being s 
very vague, they could not fail to produce uni- 
mited pretensions. In consequence of this the 
. Arxeopagites constituted themselves the judges _ 
morals; they assumed the inspection of buildings 
and of forests, besides many other Mo 5 1 | 
ee e with a criminal Court. 

- When Pericles proposed constructing mz AY 
Cent edifices, in order to procure: subsistence for 
Vorkmen, and apportunities for those who wished 
._ to cultivate the arts, he perceived that not one 
column or chapiter of marble could be brought ta 
Athens, without encountering continual ob- 155 
stacles from this tribunal. Pericles therefore ad- 
vised the people to diminish the unreasonable 
powers of the Areopagites, who were 258 wn to * 
. aristocratical maxim. 1 05 
This reform some alk 5 gh un- 5 
ee bee and injurious to the State: but they 
did not know, or had never reflected, that the 
negligence of that ae oy men in ne _ 

was highly criminal. 

Instead of acquiuing 3 88 a gn, 
ble duty, by preserving the legislation of Solon in 
1 a they allowed it to be falsified so immedi - 

„„ nm Y under their eyes, that they- * * _—_ be re. 
1 gar ed as accomplices, 

1 These laws, originally engraved. on. _ wood, 
© thn e to . under the mag ofti time; 1 al 


- 


Ty E& Ee 


ro. 


to n 80 great a misfortune, one Weens 45 
2 Secretary of the Republic, was directed to tran” 
Scribe them faithfully into the public registers. . 
This man, disdaining the trade of a copyist, pre- 


sumed to attempt legislation, by altering the an- 
. cient laws, and adding others of his own. So 


many new holidays, as well as sacrifices were in- 
troduced in this manner, that the yearly Expence 
of public worship was increased to six attic talents, 


or eleven hundred 8 more * had doen 8 5 


 *tipulated by Solon;'®.82Þ_. 5 


From loss of time to the ciddzons; and 3 thei Inter- | 
| ruption of courts of justice, the State really sus 


5 rata ING e 2 ere _ dnese N ! b | 


| tions. 


As N icomachus was the" son . a 5 ad 
Do consequently a person of no consideration in the 


Republic, he would not have dared to charge 


himself with such an open forgery, unless secretly 
supported by the Priests, It was they who reaped 
che greatest advantages from additional feasts, sa- 
9 crifices, and other taxes of that nature, h 


on the credulity of the people. 


Owing to this infidelity, we have now only such 5 
imperfect texts of the law of Solon, as betray evi- 


dently their spurious origin. To express new 


; things, recourse has been necessarily had to words . 
9 a modern date; and Galen assures us, that E, 


ain 9 gainat the ebe Nicomachus. 
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4 | PHILOSOPRICAL DISSERTATIONS 
Gymnaxareh was not invented, until long after the | 
time of Solon. T 8 


| Notwithſtanding the 1 tendancy of e 


: Areopagites to acquire authority in every 3 


ment of the State, they could never obtain the direc- 


tion of religious matters, nor any influence in the- 


P ological conteſts. . Thoſe, who venture. to main- 


nein the contrary, are ignorant of what they pres. | 
tend to know, as will clearly appear to every per- 


Son on perusing the article relative to 9 
of i impiety, and the death of Socrates, 1 


Those, who have written concerning che Areo- | 


E ag were in general very ill informed, as apr. 
pears by their pretending that judgements were 
given there only by night. This. was certainly 
untrue: for at Athens, as well as Rome, no sen- 
tence could be n while ho SUN was ne * 
borizon. . 

It is also false, hike orators, in he 3 . 
| the Areopagites, w were restrained from employing - 
exordiums, perorations, and all the great Springs 
ol an eloquence generally exexted to excite either 


terror or pity. Antiphon, pleading before their tri-- 


| bunal concerning the murder of Herod, intro- 
p duced not only an exordium, but likewise the 
longeſt peroration ever known. Aſter having ex- 
hausted the secrets of his art, he beseeches the 
5 ee not to be deceived by the Og of 


* reale xoreronCaremas moms zona ane. 
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” an ins mente,: ebe — ee | 
tegt . criminals were suffered to escape the 
: Warn of the law. from. the farcination, * oth N 


the 


A E 


: TWO e crimes. ee $9 indeed "#9 con- 8 


founded before this tribunal ; and when any man 
had been arraigned for homicide, it vas illegal to 
_ accuſe him at the same time of theft, or sacrilege. F 


This regulation appears very natural, when. we. 
consider, that the Areopagus had not the power. of 


_ - judging the two last of theſe crimes, which 1 
8 Wag. exclusively to another court. 


Every thing, that has been related ee 
the, dark and mysterious proceedings of the Areas 
pagus, originated entirely from the imposibilty/ 


of knowing the suffrages of the judges. They 5 
were always given in secret, more from motives 


ol personal security, than to favor the accused: 


for nothing relative to criminal judgements should 
be concealed, or treated in the least as a mystery. 


Vet the emperor Julian, from being educated at 


Athens, was 50. infatuated with the usages adopt- 


8 ed there, that, even In his satire against the Cæ - 


sars, he represents the Gods passing sentence on 


: Constantine by. secret suffrages, as if such an infa- 


mous murderer ought not to have been condemned 5 


2 * . 
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| PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATIONS | 
4 The Areopagites were obliged in all cases % 
bear What was called a Tetralogy, or four plead - 
ijngs; two of which were for the prosecution, and 
as many in favor of the accused. It is only ne- 
cessary to read the Tetralogies of Antiphon, to be 
convinced that they contained all the uþtleties of 
. which the human mind is susceptible; for no lo- 
5 Sician or sophist whatever could have een 14 5 


We Aae 10 a: that Sik ns *Y 
persons who composed the Areopagus, varied from 
circumstances. An annual addition of nine new 
members always took place, because those who 
had been Archons were entitled to sit there, aſter 
their year of magistracy was expired; yet the” 
assembly consisted in en bas Han three 
e eee persons. T VVV 
According to the institutes of Solon, as court 
| 5 4 aloe have been composed alone of nobles, or 
uch as were of the Equestrian order; but when 
a real Democracy was establiſhed, the Plebeians 
like wise enjoyed the same eee whenever 

N ny had been Archons. | | a 


From all this it is evident, that 1 Aus. 
| who were Sent from Rome to Athens to . the 


* 
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* Terralogy relative to the dea of a young man who was 
killed accidently in a pings * a © GT. 
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objects, such as inexplicable. ng or events . 
0 0 9 805 not be comprehended. 


It is very probable, that ties canton; _ . 
| 855 courtisan Phryne, had received a refusal . 
the night for which Me . to 8 e 
in the morning. . 


The women of that aa were in n W ws: 
a sad alternative: for whether they demanded an 

extravagant price for their favors, or denied them 
8 altogether, it was often sufficient provocation for 
Libertines to have them tried for impiety before 


The mysteries of e to be explained here- 
f Een produced the first accusations of impiety): 
and with these in time were confounded all vague 


the King of Sacrifices, As this tribunal allowed 


ments, the courtesans had soon reason to repent 


415 was GR or: a 


or 1 ak wo hn 


he defence of Phryne ; but by the greatest aa _ 
lity this pleading, so highly entertaining, has been 


itself to be swayed, in general, by very bad argu- © _ 


their py deere 80 en ae or ava» 


= lost, While so many others, void of any great de- | 


gree of merit, are still preserved. What 


diacle could be more interesting than to see the | 
most beautiful woman in Greece, who bad served 
as a model for the Venus of Gnidus, humbled at 

the feet of a priest, exposed to rivals jealous of 
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her gl! 1 by debauche 


her veil to disarm the most inveterate of her ene. 
mies! From 80 many rare incidents, an able art- 
ist might compose a group even superior to that of 


Klon, where he represented the coi; el 


5 Alexander with Roxana. 


When the Hermæ or, statues of Mina were 
| mul at Athens, the Athenians exclaimed, - 
| that. so great profanation had never been perpe- - 
trated by man, and they begant to apprehend some 


approaching conspiracy, not only ruinous to the 
Republic, but fatal to all the states of Greece. 


Amidst this general consternation, the orator An- 0 


docides, who was an accomplice in that memora- 


ble exploit, became public informer : he insisted 
chat the whole affair proceeded, in reality, from 


nothing more than the folly of some young Athe= 


nians, to whom a certain Euphelites had suggested 


this project, after having emptied several urns of 
the rich wines of Chios and Lesbos.“ The minds 
ol chose, who had discovered the greatest alarm, 


were quieted by this declaration, W n . 


horns its former galety. 


© Thucydides ſeems to auspect, without reason, 
| the sincerity of Andocides on this occasion; for 


5 among the zulphurous wines of Greece, some 
were so very pernicious, that those who drank of 


them to excess became exasperated against ale, 5 


Lu \ Andocides - Mere, and the mutilation of the — 
in 


4 1 


| ces, ares | 
and calumniators: when Hyperides threw aside - 


„ PHILOSOFHICAL biserRTA To 


in the same manner that certain animals 1 8 

furious at the sight of red colours. Nothing 

| therefore would have been more unjuſt than to pu- 

nich such men with fire and sword, aa has sinee 
been praftised by the fanatical and ee in- : 

| DUNN of Abbeville. _ 
In the isle of Naxos, which was „ 0 : 

ae to Bacchus, and entirely covered with 

| vine-yards, some drunken Greeks, having injured 


several bad statues of the tutelar Divinity, were 


condemned to 11 0 them with hers. of a "__ 
rior quality. 
The e e i N ax0s seem, from this con · : 
i duct, to have understood matters of policy; but 
_ they would have discovered more wisdom, by cons | 
_ triving to have all objects of public worship con- 


ned to the temples. Great abuses in religion al- 


ways produce what is called profanation; and 
this, as well as sacrilege, might be effaced from 
the criminal codes of all nations, if, instead of en · 
deavouring to corrupt the deity by heaping wp, 
riches in his temples, 5 50 . 1 I688e'o 
gratitude and virtue. 
Andocides did not pas 4 W Shy at iis 
- without either proseeuting his enemies, or ld 
to defend himself againſt their attacks; and he 
avowed, that nature must have engendered him - 
in wrath, to be continually tormented by the ca- 
, of * a0 the e of 3 
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wh da = storm, 


lation of the Hermæ, 2 over, 3 1 
vas again accused of impiety ; and the motives 


: for this attack. could never. have. been imagined 
- without the aid of his own words. Some finan- 


ciers of Athens, says he, proposed to farm the 
duties on the importation of foreign wares for 


thirty talents, and I having offered thirty-six to 
the Republic, my opponents accused me before 


. the king. of sacrifices, that they might enrich ö 


Ke at the expence of the state.? | 
Religion in all such cases was in reality nothing 


- more than a pretext for gratifying personal animo- 
ſities, favoring particular 1 interests, or promoting 


the political views of the Noble and * . 
factions. 


Vet Plato hae. * to prongns. ch] inalitetions . 


for his Republic ; ; where, says he, no incredu- 
lity should be permitted; but all must unite in 


public adoration of the planets, and even the 


zmallest supposition that these bright orbs are not ; 


Divinities, ought to 1 considered And 
- "08 MOT: 1 


Never did Plato appear 1 80 inconsistent as ans ” 


expressing himself in this manner, like an inqui- 


: ih 1 e mch A POT as e 
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2 1 on Mynarles, 


PY On the Republic lib. X. This rh of f Plato, or on : the 


WK = of planets, contains the elements of all the n 
of he 0 who TO: him. 
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bare 


"0: ' PRILOSOPRICAL DISSERT 
| have been expected only. from: ignorant. 
in the Pagodas of Indostan. e 

So many deviations prove 5 the judge. 
ment of the Greeks was inferior to their genius: 
and an unfortunate enen has tarnished the 
| works of their best authors. Even the antient 
eritics themselves have ewigen Aar 7 
Vorst productions of Plato and Xenophon vere | 
their apologies for Socrates; and beſides, the ar 3 
ment on which they depended most, was a pre. 
tended. Oracle of Delphos, since universally re. 
1 as spurious. be But, at all. events, the im- 
postors of Apollo were unworthy of being cited... Os 
by” 8ages, particularly i in the cause of philosophy. i” 

The innocence of Socrates did not require the ? 
aid of revelation to render it conspicuous;. and "> 
His ©. sublime virtues were better calculated 0 10 
establish his reputation, than, all a miracles of . 
_ mou Parnassus. „ In duck xs 

\ He was a victim, as hoot alot observed, 
0 the animosity of two implacable factions, be A 
eee concurred in abusing all the rights of c- 
cusation for impiety. Plato must have been infa 
tuated, not to perceive the necessity of 1 
all such institutions, even in his political Romance: 
for the rule should be fundamental in all well re- 
| gulated states, not to interfere with dee 

; e e does de depend on 


0 tribunals; and wha eee attempt to 
assume any power over the r N * 0 
e 1 8 es to violation. 
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 PITAL PUNISHMENTS INTO PECUNIARY FINES, 


arch, in his life of | Phoc 


1 


drachmæ for a bowl of hemlock. This plant wWas 


peculiar to the shady valleys of Diacri, and is still 
so plentiful there, that its emanations, carried by 
the Wind, are said to occasion fevers among on X 


inhabitants at a' great distance. 


the astonishing activity of this poison, the death * 

oceasioned was neither accompanied with much 
nor aby symptoms of convulsions, ong 
most eg to a portion of opium added to the 
n by an Arcadian, concerning whom 
L acts has e e . 


pain, 


by » 
" 4 


Notwithstanding 


henians Joved 1 80958 all things,” 
ve find" aer and others bazarding good 
| say ings, even while emptying the fatal cup. Some, 


says Plato, prepare magnificent repasts in prison; 


life in the arms of mistr 


er which they pass the few remaining instants of 
esses, and then swallow the 


last of medicines with as much a r 1 


they drank of the Stream of ao, > - 
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hs Ph. phy: and Epicurus, 
T 3 giving any. new impulse to the system 0 
a. adopted, was forced. to exert all bis wisdom to 155 
Pebnt its excesseg. Enjoy ment, says he, does not 
cConsist in sleeping with Lais or Phryne; and it can 
only be found in a liſe free from civil as well ascri- 
I 5 minal contestations, This ma: im was so strongly im- hh 
—  pressed, on the hearts of his disciples, that they 


5 8 mT no complaints to the King of „ 55 


9 85 f neither was any Epicurean « ever accused of impi⸗ 

c, So little, did chese men frequent witiaals, 
L 1” oh both judges and orators must have p I 8 
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. we collected: the frat time decided on de 
zilt or innocence of the accused decor | 

a determined the nature of the 15 

5 1 It had not been already indicated by the law. „ 

„„ Lious, however, to the latter of these procedures, | 
5 s were interrogated by the judges' con- 


© cerning the gums they e dong ee. 
— demption from the pains of 
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Ak, Erat Athenis res damnazo, i frans. — 
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and then all the gold of Pactohis abs darm 
the severity of the law, or prevent the put 

of death. But the execution of an ny sentence waz 
neither accompanied with torments, *nor-anyibar. 
barous ceremonies; for every thing of that nature 
was exptessly prohibited in. a law framed by Selon, 
and ddr as the basis of criminal] 5 1 


dence among the citizens of Athens. «- 85 | 


No person could there be condemned on 
account to suffer torture; because every eden 
of pain, 2 55 to convietion, is unjust in its prin- 5 
eiples eq and the e effetts of such procedures are 0 
uncertain, says Aristotle, that they produee false 
hood more frequently than truth. T 225 1 5 N 
on was right in abolishing every appe 
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serye on nly to render mankind n more atrocious. 
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36 PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATIONS 
such, were considered all en to ones” 4h 
popular form of government. 4 
- Antiphon was in this predicament Ne con- 
eh by a solemn decree, declaring p ra 
that his: descendants, whether It ici male or TORS . 
aul be considered as infamous. . 
It was a custom of great antiquity in most . 


Ms Greek Republics, to inflict death on the wives 


of tyrants, and even destroy. tender infants, who 


might be tempted at a future period either to re- 


” venge or imitate their - fathers. + Pretensions to 
sovereignty were seldom wanting to the Greeks i in 


general, whose genealogies never failed to trace 


their origin among the petty kings and caciques « of 


- heroic times. This in reality occasioned such 5e. ; 


: verity towards the children oſ Antiphon, WhO was 5 


a tyrant after his own manner; and the safety of 
the state required more sacrifices than common 
5 justice. To puniſh the innocent is undoubtedly | 


a great evil; but when tyranny is allowed to ri- . : 


PEN, and tyrants to grow strong, the measure of 
imustice may be increased more than an bundred 
fold in one day. What torrents of blood marked 
the combat, when Hippias and Hipparchus attacked 
the defenders of liberty atLipsydrion, near mount 
-Parnes! So many illustrious citizens then perish- 
ed, that their tombs, long afterwards, continued to 
receive the tears of the Athenians, who repaired 
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This cle is at once che most intereaing in 
hes history of the Athenians, and the most ho- 


norable to their moral . and taste for ei- | 
| vilization. | Er „ i e ee 


In a country like eh ele e Mhskbidte 
5 were 50 passionate for rural life, it was necestary 
to maintain perfect security; otherwise no person 
could have slept with tranquillity, not even in in es 
gardens of the Philosophers. N Lo 


- Fewer acts of violence were heard wy 15 85 5 
= the course of four centuries, than are committed i in 
one day or night between London and Greenwich. 


Englishmen complain that they. are destined to 
5 its: two great evils, the influence of their kings 

in parliament, and that of robbers on the high» 
way. The Athenians, who enjoyed more liberty, 
reasoned better, and did not consider themaelyes 


e to any such calamities. 5. 7 TS EE 71 HS - 


Vet the politicians of Athens felt no small em- 
barrassment, when it became necessary to establish 


a patrol or marsbalsey in the midst of a free city. 


Any class of citizens invested with this power, 
must have been redoubtable to 27 e ; neither 
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edijld ative Greeks' be employed; ins. 0 : 


iüddce to coiispire among themselves or with 
foreig n enemy. It was therefore'confilled to tra 


gels Bia from Little Scythia, towards che mouth 


of the Danube. ne thousand of these barba- 


fads were taken into the pay of the Republic for 


Me security of Athens, and stationed on che hill 


| + the Areopagus. These men acquired in time 
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me knowledge of the Greek language! b eee 
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The i nterior of Athens was Aided! into ai 


Ent districis, which belopged to certain cantons or E 
villages, Whose ground had been borrowed for the 


| Purpose of building the capital; and they 
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| No such police, however, Was established. in the | 5 „ ” 
Greek towns of Asia: and Pliny. assures us, that VV 
on his arriyal at Nicomedia, he could see none oc > 1 
| |  thoge. pumps s called Syphons, nor any species a W 
From this we may judge 0 ok the 
| th Asiatie 12 recks, not only in in 5 = 
5 nistration, but in every thing relative & to 50k — 
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In ancient times, it could not h. ve beer very di- = 
cult to preserve an exact police in Athens, where, = 


Socrates says, no beggar vas eyer deen, I Indi — 


ar, when 1 it became unavoidable from the 1” 5 . | 6. I 
manner in bich Attica ad been ravaged by the 7 
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=: 15 Miendicity without 
5 5 Was, increased in cage by 1NJUGICIOUS: t. 
5 it whenthis calamity until then unknown, h Adalarr rj 1 
„ adabe sensibility e "the Athenians, they,curpassed | 1 
15 al the; nations of. the earth | in their generosity to- 


. the ouſferers, "The Republic undertook 3 5 
maintenance, of all i its tr and * r . 
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b on nor to our morals, and must render our name Tang Z 
| mortal; for it is wiser than any law, 38 e 1 5 


Or glory than the greatest victory. * 


We must not suppose that all hw poor unfor= 
| Fans people were shut up in prisons, like chose . ? 
monuments. of human extravagance called hospi- 1 5 
tals; for they received from. the treasurers of the 

Rep public a fixed sum daily from an obole, to half 

an attie drachma. Lysias, the Orztor, has left.us 
„ one of his pleadings in favor of an old man Whose 5 
F pension had been stopped, under pretence that he 
was able to exercise some mechanical profession. 
3 Although this cause seems little calculated for _ 
Jꝛesting, yet Lysias has conuived 0 "ON Is, ” 
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Ache 4 280 be 9 8 en this citizen as la- 
og under so many infirmities, that it was al- 
together impe ane am an to exist 1 75 pra 
of innduviry: o 7 1 
The nee Says Arisnde e 
tl admirable. institutions, une 5 All jon 
nations, of Europe and Asia: funeral eulogies | fail 
not to be performed annually to the memory of 
| the dead, old men are maintained, and provision 
is made for orphans until they arrive at the age of 
puberty. When these nurslings of the state wete | 
capable of entering into society they received; from 
_the Republic, a complete suit of armour, an and had 
permission to follow their inclinations, by applying 
themselves er to the marine, agriculture, sci- 
a arts. Amidst so many trades every 
perso Weis eute et finding employment. 
don had the prosperity of Athenian indus- 
uy so much at heart, that he issued a law against 
idlers. It was not, however, long observed, 'and 
many even pretended that this legislator Nad is 
right to propose any thing so totally opposite to 
- 8 of a free br pane? True 1 9 rays 
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for military service, they possessed sufficient 
Pore And inzrepedity io prevent robbers from as 
-gerhbling in the mountains, or haunting the nume- 
rous caves in that country... It was necessary be- 
sides to guard a number of small bays, where the 
pirates of the Mediterranean could easily have 
made descents by night. n Fe ao 3 
Aschines the orator, according to his own ac: 


- count, had been emploved two - 


nal service, where the Athenian youth | 
the first notions of arms. The Republic reape: 


maby advantages from this military institution, 


which was regarded as the scourge of bandiiti ; but 


pirates have since desolated the shores of Auica. 


4 destroyed every maritime village fro 
to Sunium, and thence even to Rhamnus. Ar. 


hing is seen but scattered- n, on a 


IDS The ee entered into the militia of the young n men 


bor Peripoles, at 255 age of N Wa ma La * at 
"twenty, 


can 


the most exact order in Attica, by means of a mi- 
5 = formed entirely of adolescents. Too young 
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t of eighty, mil les in extent; while warms R. -— 
Caloyers, or Greek 8, POSSESS A all GT 
cantons, where either wine; or olives a are produc 


every, thing 1 is theirs aroupd mt ount Hymeitus, 5 e 
well a in in che neighbourhood « of mount Pentelichus, Of, 
where they have i 1 ef j i A 
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r ve Faw Rude 173482 th 5 1 : I 
And bad effects of disorder, anare L | | 
ignorance! in that very country which was the beuge =o 
of legislation, policy, sciences, arts, and all ue -. 
distinguisbes civilized. nations from barbarians. N f 
Ne aer as we ought, every idea usb 


bave —ö * of Achoak yet | 
the whole system affords a picture bighly interest- 
ing to the human understanding. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine, among all practicable combi- 
nations, any viser or better conducted measures; 
and considering the distant ages in which they 
_ vere introduced, they appear almost incredible. 
We who have ns from the een, _ 
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. PHILOSOPHIG: L DISSER” PATIONS 
| faults of so many different nations, may boast of 
our knowledge, but cannot pretend to any in- 
ventions in legislation; and no country in Europe 
; depending on its own genius, without either guide 
or master, could ever have equalled the progress of 


the Athenians. What efforts were necessary to 


overturn feodality ! and after having demoliſhed 


tis etlifice, so many of its ruins yet remain that 


the best laws are darkened by their shadow. Nei- 

ther were our struggles fewer in repressing the pre- 

tensions of those, who, on the banks of the Tiber, 

Voished to appropriate the riches of nations inha- 
1 biting along the Sein and the Danube. From such 

| urpations the greatest confusion took place in all 
: tienwrdritnendts of Europe; and anarchy began at 


length to disappear, only in proportion as we be- 


came acquainted with the monuments of ancient 
Greece. Thus, it may reasonably be in rred that 
the Europeans, if leſt to their own. faculties, w uld. 


. naranbareb male any considerable 


eee not bois: good sense pointedout. 
the ſexpediency of adopting the lays of Athens. 
We have observed how much they were productive 
5 of liberty, happiness, and power; but when neg- 
lected, the glory of Rome began to decline, until i its 
inhabitants degenerated i into Wen Dy thy „ ” 
Rot be 3 of mankind. 5 55 e 
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oſten effected more than all the efforts of the mul 
titude; and as Homer was the father of epie poe- 3, 4+ > 0 
try, so did historical painting originate with. Poly- | . 1 
gnotus. This art had hitherto produced nothing „ 
capable of pleasing the eye, but with him it began 
to 5 _ or. 5 of hn le even 10 5 


ee as an ovlettaba arlist, a will +: 
conSideration than all those who have followed his I 
footsteps; and we shall, therefore, endeavour to 
point out his many excellencies, 'as well as faults; 
of which likewise he had no small share. Vet the 
force of his imagination stamped painting with a 
kind of national character; and his manner w'ass 
perpetuated among the principal schools of G Greece, Eo 
in the same way that all the compositions of vers. 
ben e more or less of che style and colour- Yr 


| - This great Res, born i in a'the island of Thasos, EY 
ö 1 five hundred years before our Era, was at . 
first uncertain as to his destiny, and did not know  _ 
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whether nature. had; intended him for a poet ora 

te He began therefore b studying | 
os Iliad 0 Gch ee 10 ty be. 
a epic ems then extant, such as the Minyad, the 
n Women, the Return from Hell, and 
others, where sufficient mythological sub⸗ 
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55 were, found, to adorn all. the temples and —M 
cos of Europe and Asia. It was then Polygn6- 
tus, sen; sible of his vocation, undertook io | pive 
1 and colours to the ideas of the poets. 85 The . 
ng, of Troy was the favorite scene he re} * 
= 1. S Athens, Delphi, and most probabl y in 
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That event, forever memorable, eee 
may interesting circumstances, and such terrible 
Situations, that it seems almost impossible o com. 
bine or unite them. But no obstacles could check 
the enthusiasm of this artist, who sometimes intro 
duced more than eighty figures i into one Tb 
raised himself as by magic, to 8 lo *. 
ideas and sublime conceptions, that t Alt thi 
mind. with astonisbment. An actio on, eren 
but too frequent at that time in all i towns taken 5 
aggault, afforded. bim the most difficult tas that 
_ ever presented itself t to the imagination of 5 
He dared to paint Cassandra, the daughter of 
Priam, at the moment she had been {violated 3 
Ajax in the temple of Minerva: a "elf party c. 
vered the face of this unfortunate captive ; but t the! 
blush of ora was u on ber 1 and she ; 
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= or. any historical events relative to his subject; 2 
- this: was called' by t the Greek artists a Purer gu, "or 
digression. As the Ather hetres 
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of Cassandra, although, indeed, it dig ot aße. 
that she had been el. But, previous to th 
censure, | they should ave considered, that from 

great scarcity of fine forms in Greece, ale 
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co hed: 3 of one Kore thoasand inha- 
 bitants, Zeuxis could not find any woman at Ml 
qualified to be the model for a picture gf Helen, — 
tended to be placed inthe temple of Juno, on the 
ee of Lacinium. He had therefdre no "1. 
other resource than to copy the individual 108. 135 
ties of five different virgins, in order to form his 
ideal figure; and this production, when completed, — 
was far from answering the great expectations it hac 
raised. The Helen of Zeuxis, although admired 
by some artists, never attracted the multitude z 
but the Cassandra of Polygnotus preserved the 5 
| On reputation even in the days of Lucian. - 
I be difficulty of finding beautiful objects, among . 
we vomen of Greece, must have been very great 
indeed, when Praxiteles and Apelles were obliged. _ 
to have recourse to the same person for the charms . © 
ol the Venus of Gnidus, executed in white marble, N 
and the Venus of Cos, drawn in colours. It is as- Yi 
serted by Athenæus, who was much better inform- BH 
ed on this point than Pliny the naturalist, thatboth. 
these famous productions, the picture, as well a 
the statue, were copied after the courtesan-Phryne; 
i who,. born at ons in Poet: bad — 5 
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the ordinary excellence of their taste. A fgurb 
of twenty six cubits high, carrying on its hand - 
-another image larger than 4 common sized man, 
And incrusted with a patch- work, more or less 
"concealed, could only produce a great bow 
_ when viewed at tome distance. But then the 
bas reliefs of the base, as well is of the buskins 
und shield of Minerva, were totally lost, es- 
pecially in such gloomy edifices as the Greek 
bone pk where no jo could enter but by the 


by the exterior colonnades and the projettion of 


e portico. 
| ee pig work of Phidias required to be 
- oprinkled frequently with water, in order to 
prezerve the tenacity of the glue; otherwise it 
could not have resisted the great contraction of 

the? ivory during the heat of ummer. 

In Elis, it was zupposed, that quantities of 
met ene matter, thrown contihually 'on the 
pavement of the temple, would ant wer the sanie 
eee Experience proved the Inefficacy of 
method; for the great heats, common in 
the valley of Pisa, towards the summer solstice, 
made the pieces of ivory start from the Jupiter 


8 5 of Phidias, An artist of Messeina, named Damo=-. 


phon, undertook to repair the damage sustained 
by this accident; and his bold manner of effect. 
ing that purpose excited univertal admiration,* 

» Dixertadon of Mr. Heyne on the manner of working 
Ivory, in unc among the Greeks, ar-, 


the 1 of C Sigg Ss * the 
: prin care, a very ancient monument, called 
pulgarly abe rer of Cypseius, the body of W 


constructed of cedar, and incrusted with gold 
and ivory, might probably have inspired the firat 


| idea of executing the statues already described. 
At least the bud of such productions could eazily 
be discovered in this offering of the Cypselides, 
tzupposed by some learned men to have been the 
work of a Corinthian artist. Others fancy that 
this monument Was s brought from Asia into 


Greece, & where And policy should have pro- | 


A ccribed for ever all Ruch absurd ostentation in 
religious matters. This mode became doubly 
pernicious to the state, because it not only kept 


a considerable part of national wealth out of 


circulation, but like wise rendered the expor - 
tation of specie in some measure unavoidable. 
Very considerable sums must have gone into 
the hands of strangers for the ivory employed in 
constructing such a statue as that of Jupiter ar 
Olympia. The spoils of more than three hun- 
dred elephants were said to have been employed 


there; and this calculation is not extravagant, 


of we. consider that the figure of the god, 
although seated on a throne, had fifty four feet | 
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more than five hundred years the Elians took 


no pains whatever to supply Olympia with a 
ome water; and Pericles, 30 far from 


wholes 
thinking of aqueducts, could never be prevailed 


upon even to . a bridge over the little 


Cephisus: It was the emperor Adrian who 
undertook at b to provide water for the 
town of Athens, and to form likewise a ale 
communication: across the Cephisus, between the 
territories of Attica and 985 on ph most 
e road of Greece: 5 

The Romans discovered W a -mory 
alice manner of thinking. Although exceed- 
ingly attached to pomp; they did not neglect any 


works of public utility; and never risked their 


lives by swimming across a torrent; as the Athg- 
njans must Nv e ene * * STIR af 
: abi may be 2 25 to: . Fn the outer" 
of contrasts. The barren rocks of Attica con- 
tained plantations of violets; but in the fertile 
| valleys of Elis, so well calculated for gardens, no 
onen were seen but such as grew wild nh 
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grow sonorous, said a eee e tiquity, „ = 
| their understandings | 
| Jedion made by Arictotle, to is Brock m 
Was deduced from the impossibili 
standing distinctly what was sung.“ 
therefore the tra a 
e which were really operas, it was nec 
to commit them to memory. Indeed the 
nians knew so many scenes of these pieces 
heart, that, when prisoners in Sicily, their chief 
amusement consisted in singing the nnest 
ges of the Oedipus, the Antigone, and 
as of the same kind. But this imperfection 
of the Greek music is common to every 
of singing, where words become necessarily less 

intelligible, than when articulated' in common 


-convergation. Whence it fallows, that vocal 


music is precisely in its lowest state, when not 2 
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- mony ; and their versifiers violated" every rule to 
this effect, by continuing heroic verses to a great 
length, without any stops. We find even the 
Odyssey introduced with this defect, while the 
: very beginning of the Iliad discovers an inaccu- 
racy, with respect to the exact number of feet, 
wii constitutes what is called, 2 hypermeter. ; 
_ "Rhyming poetry, an invention of a barbarous 
age, and worthy of barbarians, i is not concerned 
* these observations. Our object here is true 
poetry, in- which all harsh terminations should 
be avoided; such as words of four syllables at the 
end of hexameter verse, and of three syllables 
when it is pentameter. Virgil and Ovid ex- 
cluded every thing of the kind, through fear of 
destroying modulation as well as eadence; but 
the Greeks employed them always without scru- 
ple. It would be superfluous to enter into any 
0 are on this point; for all the Greek 
poets, from Homer down to Dionysius Perie- 

getes, nd from Tyrteus to Callimachus, tend to 
prove that their best versifiers have always em- 


ployed in elegies, as well as in epic poems, those 
rude terminations and e 5p much 


TN by the Latins. 

It is therefore natural to suppose, that some 
Aiffeteiice existed in the organs of these two 
nations, which rendered · the one more rigorous 
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5 architecture, painting, and sculpture, were never 
—_ Practised. All their temples, as well as — 
dee che workmanship of strangers, the greater 
= part of whom belonged to the school of Athens 
= and philosophy was as little known there 2 
—_ "the sciences. Provided 2 true Arcadian un 
_ * derstands music, says Polybius, he does not blus ] 
„ Ignorant. of every thing besides; 15 and 
_ __ Ephorts, continues he, did not act wisely. in 
peaking of this study with disdain, or treating, it | 
as illosive. or dangerous; ; for ever since the i i 5 
Kabitants of Cynæthium have ceased to sing, the 5 
are ee into the most perverse of man. 5 
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well known to the Athenians. 


doned the scene; and even the judges reti 
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Jothing more fatal could 5 1 who 
 Contended for the prize in tragedy, than a pudden 
shower: then the spectators fled; the aQors. aban- 


ed, 


leaving the combat for glory to be decided on | 
more serene day. The moments there became 
consequently very precious; and to prevent them 
as much as possible from being misemployed, both 
actors and poets, like the orators, were compelled 
by the fatal law of the clepsydra to end their 
pieces one way or another, in a time regulated by 
Water clocks.* On this account, the heroes of 
Jophocles and Euripides took up less time in talk- 


ing than those of Homer, who, in their 


combats, carried on such conversation as com · 


mon men would never introduce, unless to 


an idle hour in the midst of peace. 


Aristotle says, that an hundred new trat 


were sometimes judged at Athens 1 in the course 
of very few days. This must have happened, | 


whenever the number of conte: 


amounted to five and twenty; for each had to 


| present one satire and three tragic dramas, which 


contained at least five thousand verses. 
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uy cles, of a 2 re and of. 

ries of Ceres. i 


_— ro wn to per ant 21 : These 

_ edifices were all remarkably situated on the 

| 3 rin cipal eminences, such as mount Tmarus in 
. and mount Parnassus in Phocis, 

which were regarded by the Greeks as sacred, 
because they had in reality been the first spots 
ee by their nation, on that part of the con- 
tinent. In those days the higher points of the 

10 3 alone were habitable; for, as we have 
N y observed, the periodical dissolution of 
| bor dduged: the valleys of Greece, before in- 
y had opened canals to discharge the Stag | 

nan 4 Waters into the Mediterranean. . 

880 One of the most learned critics of this century, | 
8 has endeavoured to trace the origin of the 

© Greeks, supposes that they once inhabited the 
region between the Caspian and Black sea, in 
descending from the prodigious heights of Asia. 
These emigrants advanced afterwards to the 
West, and fixed themselves first in Chaonia and | 
z „ Thesprotia, around the mount Tmarus, since 
ee for the oracle of Dodona. In those 
Dissertations of Mr. 'Heyne, in the colledion of the Rh 
"ow *. S j 15 e 5 47 ion i; _— 


L DISSERTATIONS 
0 ulture, were 5 
ä 1 eee on the c| 
the produce of the oak and beech. The 
of acorn, which. Virgil, by, way, of, EXC 
calls Glandem Chaoniam, still ex 
among the fruits and pot : herbs of the Spapish 
markets. In Pliny's time, it was introduced 
at the deserts of the Spaniards, who. are NOW 
the only glandivorous nation in Europe 5 
This explains clearly the religious respect 
professed by the ancient Greeks for certain trees, 


. . 


to them really Prophetic in all the forge gf the 


term.. When their branches. were thinly gar- 
nished with fruits, it was easy to predict a n un- 
fortunate winter, and a long famine with all ity - 
_ concomitant miseries, where no resources could 
be drawn from agriculture. Even imentary 
seeds could not always have been procured for 
the purpos. of tillage; and it is. probable 
that goats were not then domesticat d, any 


A 


more than the indigenovs buffaloes of Thes- 
| protia, Macedonia, Thessaly, and some 5 other 
: 9 „ Po . 
The reason, why the ara : e of. 


„„ Play, . u Nl go bogs was, 
| Te oak of Chaonĩa. and of Spain, is properly the sev 
errut, or rather donor er che only. . 


e 


eat these acorns aker having torriſied them in-th . ; aches, | _ 5 


1 of bite bs. It 1 — be* superfluous 0 
discuss all the superstitious ceremonies invented 


0 afterwards by eg at different 


fas, too palpable to be rejected. . 
Some Greek tribes spread 4 „ 
Chaonia along the heights of Parnassus; and the 
e of Delphi, situated to the south of mount 
Tmarus, was founded entirely on Hydromancy. 
| Many fountains boiled up among the rocks of | 
| Phocis, but none equalled the murmurs of Cag- 
talia, or rather the Cassotis, which were heard, 
| when the suo dissolved, at an amazing ds 
tance. This superstitious divination, by the 
noise of falling waters, was practised by the Ger- 
15 mans, and other ancient nations, who conceived 
5 nothing to be more important than a limpid 
| source, which seemed to invite mankind to fix 
themselves there, and to terminate at length the 
- wanderings of an ambulatory life. Thus it is 
known, that the first villages or huts were con, 
structed near springs of water; and this was ab- 


solutely necessary in Greece, where 50 many ri- T 


vers, descending from the mountains in cas- 
cades or torrents, contained too much mud to 

be potahle. Every thing tended there to avg- 
5 mage; the importance of pure fountains, where 


origin of that worship is here explained 11 
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3 . baus eli NISSEF „ 
bees to administer el 5 the weatied hun =, ES 
and Teffesn the flocks bd the” bortour of Sone 
brenn valley. CCT ” 
No sooner were nen PS ed Hite gods and . 
goddesses presided over fountains, than they re- 
f __ the murmuring of the waters as, prophe- 
tic. Impostors have never been wantin 1g in 


ate to themselves alone the power of interpret 
_ ing "pretended mysteries; y e such Was the 
origin of the oracle of Delphi. Father Baltus, and - 
those who like him, have imagined that practices 
So absurd were eonnecteck at times With superna- 
tural causes, spectors, and monsters, deserve tobe | 
considered as the silliest of tmankind. 
It was not at Castalia, as is vulgitly bele e. - 
but abové the fountain Cassotis on the side of 
Parnassus, that credulity and superstition erected 5 
5 tripod of Pythia, or the Priestess 'of Delphi. = 
That woman, however, was only a blind instru- : 
ment in the hands of the Apbetor, or great Pro- 
0 who claimed the right of explaining 
tlie oracle, and consequently | of giving it 
Whatever meaning or obscurity he thought 
proper. Aﬀerwards, the wretched poets be- 
| longing to the temple of Apollo, turned every 
Eo thing into verse, which frequently, as Plutarch 
Be Sno wiodges; neither err, cadence nor mea. 1 


WE 2s 


weh mortal affronts as in his own n sandhuary. * 


Plutarch, in his treatise avhy the oracles are 0 "ey 4. 


© ü | : uin verse; e 5 : 4 5 


1 


either savage or civilized nations, to appropri- = = 


As the great versi ITS; Greece would: not 
a degrade themselves 50 far 30 80 be the su 
agents of the prophets of Delphi, s 
men only were employed a could 
nicat colour, nor pa Oetic SNAC to certain sub- 
120 in such cases, they were forced to add 
n prose, what. they could Not turn into verse, 
as may be seen in the mn mar by Demosthe- 
8 against Midias. „ or ep 1 

ls composers of Aae Tanze Nenn 
m 00 Sr an __ Fidiewlous, until, it wn 2 
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A : «4 


En organs; 3: and ever since eth och 
the use of Verse ceased at Delphi, i: 4 ff rus 725 

The priests, of Dodona were equally, illiee 
and yet they disposed of their ans werg at à ver 
bigh price to republics, as well as individual 
The following decree was addressed by. them to 
e jenians on some particular occasion: ta 
18 « We command you, in the name of God, to 
3 nvey. 25 soon as possible to Dodona, in atone- 
ment for your faults, and sins, nine oxen capable 
F lab oring the earth, eighteen; heifers, a sepa- 
rate victim to he ee. to Dione the mother 
of Ve aus, and a Aaple nat bras, Which a de 


have endeavoured to to o give this eee. as near as ee a 


the natural sense of the tent, concerning which the F hays 
or the Uiferent opinior oY ; 
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hike been of the same nature with the books 


OPHICAL- DiSSE n 
weed bolt of e Whi | 


must 


be bene as the source of the greatest cala- 


mities experienced by mankind. In them we 


discover the germ and root of intolerance theolo- 7 


gical hatred, religious war, and, all TD dreadful 
devastations which the Athenians had to suffer 
on account of the mysteries of Ceres, when 
the priests of that goddess had cruelly. butchered 
two strangers, under pretence that they were not 
initiated. On this the Macedonians, who un- 
dertook to avenge the blood of these victims, 
invaded Attica, and ravaged that country in 
such a manner that Greece never witnesied 50 
eee misery and destruction* 
Few even among the ie info -med at 
1 955 day, that the Athenians possessed 8 a = 


ee and myste 
language the TzsTamenT, on which, they pre- 


tended the safety of the republic depended. 1. 5 


Was preserved with so much care, that no pas- 
. has ever transpired; and consequently the 
notions transmitted to us are very canned, 2165 5 
the conjectures they lead to are infinite. 
This work of darkness appears ee to 
% 
the Sybils at Rome, to which also the destiny 1 
Fm nation was attached, according to the opi- . 
nion of the priests and pontiffs. The more such 


2 gross error was impressed on the wing * * : 


* 188855 LATIN lib. XXXI. 
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terious book, called in their = 


lug to their wishes. This is the reason why the 
s of the Sybils are constantly produced in 
the Roman history; While at Athens the testas 
ment was buried i in the same silence with the 
m)ysteries of Ceres. Mr: Maas, à man of great 
Fw n and well versed in Grecian literature, 
observed hat no ancient author has 
2 the fatidical book of the Athenians 
2 Dicearthus in his famous harangue against 
 Demosthenes, whom he accuses of having failed 


towards this ineffable volume, on 
the calvativg 


„„ 4 . 


people are. greatly | en, who 1 ima 
gine that the Testament of the Athenians con- 
tained nothing more than à collection of predic -- 
| tions by two celebrated. Grecian impostors,  cal+ - 
is and Antiphylus. It concerned, most 
probably, the religious worship of Ceres, and 
ps the very book carried -annually 
in procession at the feast of Thesmophotia, by 
women chosen from the hundred: and 
villages of Atticarf G0 

; LE TL ** A4 Ae noakaz LY 
KEITAt.. Dinarchos againet a: „ 9 5 : pz 1s Tod . 

Mr. Reiske supposes, that this fatidieal book wa 


5 with the areopagus ; but the truth is, A poitive en 


5 collected on this point. e e 
I Scholar ene, lor rr. Iv. „ 
Vor. II. „„ 


18 of N 55 e eee 80 
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"abi the marvellous, t ei fantas- 
tical edifice, which had neither root in ee . 
nor foundation on earth. Prodigie. 
tiplied until the subject was 80 exhausted, what - 

little could be added to the inventions of the . 

ancient mythologists. Nothing was easier 
with them than reviving the dead, or remov- 
ing a mountain; and they pretended, that the 
mount Lycabessus, situated to the south of 
Athens, had been transported thither by Miner- 

EN va. 2 
the folds of her robe; but she let it fall with sur- 
prise, when informed. of the OO cm : 
of the daughters of Cecrops.*.. 


FR. PHICAL DISSERTATIONS © 
lf such Works, RE of being. willed! 10 5 


wnpensttable clouds, had been examined by the 
rules of criticism, it would perhaps have appear- 
ed, that the Sybilline books of Rome were only 
an imitation of the Athenian e * 
to the Paganism of the Latins. EI ent 


In those days nothing was easier ee to isse 


ee books; and it is certain that the absu "oP 
collection of dreams and chimeras, 
 Theogonia, was an ee , e attri- 

1 e to Hesiod. 


called e 


As the Greeks were both 5 I Fl 7 _ 0 | 
Cl. religion: boa me a:fan 


were mul- 1 


hat goddess had taken it from Pellane in 


It is not extraordinary N . 5 : 
had such lively and brilliant imaginations, should 


; reduce those of other countries to Silence, by e 5 


=o N 9 NIBPI rü TAPASOBON, 
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io Neither nat 


| have resulted fro: preventing a civil war among 
the Greeks, than from removing an hundred 


mountains, or stopping the course of as many 


7 by the tones on” brad I PIE ws does ng 
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The e eee of the Gre « ks, 
were precisely those which brought money both 
to the r and to the states. The Athenians 


protected the mysteries of Ceres, for no other 


reason than because they divided the profits with 


the Hierophantes; and Aristogiton, EE financier, - 


_ whoy according to Demosthenes, was the greatest 
villain of his day, succeeded in having a capita- 
tion imposed on all pilgrims who wished to be 
initiated. When Diagoras of Melos afterwards 


maintained openly, that those ceremonies were 


to virtue, and corrupted the manners 


of the Greeks, no person could refute him; but 
ised to whoever would 


attic talent was prot 
take away his life. Such was the answer made 
to Diagoras of Melos; for, even in those days 


the theologists reasoned with poignards and 


nor common sense eie 5 
consulted in s uch matters; for more good would 


ba coal, like inquisitors, instead of re- 5 


* 
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„„ ; L2 „ curring 
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* Th 


ation. The orator Lysias paid for the young Me- 
tanira, with whom he was smitten, and Wh 
peared there among . of 1 from 
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trigue, Ubertinism, superstition, gaming, and 
commerce, were so closely connected. The 
most superficial knowledge of the Grecian cha- 

rafter is sufficient to satisfy us, that traffic was 
not neglected during the nine days employed in 
celebrating the mysteries; and falrs were held 
round the temple of Ceres and Proserpine, 2s at 


all the other feasts of European Voce Hy 


We have now to examine, in what consisted 
the pretended secret, revealed on such occasion: 
to the votaries. The Hierophantes began by an- 
nouncing, that those who had been first washed 
in the Ilissus, and conducted afterwards in pro- 
cession to the sanctuary of Ceres, would inhabit 
eternally the delightful groves of Eysium, amidst 
ineffable enjoyments. All other human beings | 


were tobe plunged in the mud of the Tenarus, 
and tormented for ever by W the Feen | 


of poetic hell.“ 

Even the greatest PE 6a hs most virtuous 
man ever born in Greece, did not escape this 
dreadful prescription. 
vented from being initiated by the laws of his 
country; for the Thebans had an irrevocable 
edict, prohibiting nocturnal mysteries, and initia- 
tions of every kind, without any regard either 
1 they harte a ee e, 


5 demie, Burvermna. . 
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Epaminondas was pre- 13 
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"Little reflection i is necess Ty 10 a 7 


truth and reason were with the Thebans, and 


nothing more than fraud and, falschood on Ue 
ide of the priests of Athens, who sought th 


sbades of night to seduce simple and credulous 
men, to whom they sold for e the 1 


ments of a world not their own. 

To prove the utility of Mysteries, it t ond 
de demonstrated, that the y rendered the Greeks 
more virtuous, and above all more equitable. 
But, on the contrary, their depravity continued 
always augmenting, and their . contempt for 
_ oaths. and contracts became 80 notorious, that, 
according to Polybius not even the shadow . 
good faith could any longer be found in 


Greece. Wretches were seen perjuring them — 


elves an hundred times in a day, without fear 
or remorse, because they pretended, that heaven 
bad been aszured to them by the voice of the 


ene Falze oaths became 80 common, | | 


that when a pleader met any friend by chance, 


he asked him, ber the aer eee an. 


55 


* . Pagondas, hs was 8 in N year Fe 1 = 


- twenty-four before our Era, firs proposed the law against the 


NY In the works of Cicero, the name of Pagondas has 
been 3trangely disfigured, by the carelessness of those whohave | 
8 them; but this error is 5 reftfied, „ 
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ben wol e, 8 me your — in a 


Certain affair; and this pretended witness ac . 


| quitted himself of the task to a wonder. On ap- 
pearing before the j jud 


„ ge, he would swear with- _ 
out hesitation to any thing he was desited, in 
— calling on the. waters. of Styx, or the thunder 
. of Jupiter; . and yet many matters of the greatest | 


5 importance are believed at this day in Europe, 85 5 


5 TAI: on the testimony of witnesses % hal 


e 0b without strong W Hy a 1 


reasons, that the theologists of Greece are ac- 


jay of. haying, been the authors of this dis- | 
_ graceful depravity, and flagrant perſidy, never 
to be forgotten in the annals of mankind. The 


priests of Eleusis in particular could never an- 


_  8wer. three ob) ections, which were repeated to 5 | 


them continually, without effect. 


In the first place, it Was represented a: as 5 


to introduce such mysteries during the night, 5 


as could not be celebrated with safety by day. In 

the next place, nothing could be more ridicu- 
lous than requiring silence with regard to a 

: doctrine, Which could not be too public, if 


2 true; and if false, the preachers af it were the 


mast culpable of martals. Lastly, it is contrary to 


all notions of natural charity, to devote the three 


fourths of mankind to eternal punishments; and 


nothing but the most sordid interest could have 


| F their a W from e * SIO an 


. 


HICAI _ y ramen 
inable proscription. Philosophers, it waz 
said to Wie impostars wish happinęss to all | 
— mankind; and you desire nothing but the 
reatest evils. In comparing these sentiments 
it appears eyidently, that you are nothing 
more than the instruments of jntolęrance, 
. dad of an absurd fauaticism, fou e alone 
| 5} bn gross fables, such as the pretended arrival 
5 of Ceres in Attica, Where even children 
know she neyer appeared.F These three | 
arguments. could not be refuted, either by 
the Hierophantes, or the great torch bea od 5 
Callias; and yet they continued to maiktain 2 
system, the ny” and danger of my 5 ere 
„ N 5 
The most e eh treating now « exta * 
on the mysteries of Ceres, is that of Mr. Mine's 
in his Philosophical M edley, where he has col. 
lected even the smallest circumstances relative 
5 do this part of the Athenian worship. One 
pPpinion, however, of this learned man, al- 
phos gh supported by that of Bishop Warbur- | | 
ton, does not appear to be entirely free rom 
error. T hey pretend, that the initiated were 
told to consider the gods of paganism as nothing 
more than deified men, who were consequently 
* The compiler of the ingeri tions. on the 4 Parian marblet, 
| mentions the arrival of Ceres at Eleusis as a real epoeb ;_ and 


1 5 this we may infer that he, like the greater part of the 
ES. Greeks, 1 had no idea of historical criticiem. All the epochs, 
5 feladive to the most ancient kings of Attica, are likewise chime; 

Heh! for ME certain is Feng of _ 1 


wx 1 Sr ats- by 
7 t 


Pill ee ee ER 4 : 


would have hab be once Geral Bs false — 
in all the force of the terms; for no deified man 
or woman existed among the six grand gods 
six grand goddesses of Greece. Without 
entering here into scientific and thorny dis. 
— quiaitions, it is only necessary to have recourts . 
to the first elements, and most incontestable = 
ints- of mythology, where Apollo was. the 
bun, and Piana bm.” oo. - ä 

The priests of Eleùsis uttered enough of 13. 
consistencies, without our adding others, . — 
' which they most probably never. entertained ws 
most isn daa. 

With regard to the moral character of thess _ „ 
| pretended priests, some opinion can be formed 


| by comparing the historical circumstances, tran- . 
15 smitted to us by the Greeks themselves, con 
cerning Callias, who was, as we have said, the = 
9 torch bearer of Ceres, and conzequently © > 
aw of the ge actors i in those holy frauss, 


1 Tg man was ed as the model of ba 
_ and never did Athens produce any 
person with a more deprayed heart, or more = 
fatal genius. He had publicly an incestubuss 1 

| Fonnegion with a mother and her daughter; and 7 

er having dissipated the large fortune of his 1 3 


Hipponicus, he lived after entirely | = 
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by exaQtions, .« 
never produced ry 


1 ies, and intrigues. 


Pieable wretch; and Iphicrates treated him as n 
* before all the Athenians.“ 1 5 
Such Was the priest Callias, | 
NT have banished the 5 

_ divine could have existed with. 80 much profana- 


tion. This worship, among a thousand 
evils, gave rise to accusations of i impiety, and 
to the tribunal of the king of sacrifices. Great „„ 
force, it was said, must be used to protect i in 5 
s titutions, so weak in themselves, that they could 
never have gubsisted, if discussed according to 
2 rules, and common notions, As th. 
initiated were enjoined, under pain of death, not . 
k of the mysteries, those, who had been 5 
Victims . to the Hierophantes, dared not to com- 
plain, or prevent others from being drawn into 


the same abyss. By such 3 means 
did su perstition long SUCCE in preserving is | 
energy, and in extending the limits of its em- 


> . Mg — 


Pire. )). 8 


* . 
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e grand mysteries were really nothing more 
than a confirmation of what passed, as we have 
aid, at the smaller mysteries, where the i initia- EY 
ted were baptized in the waters of the Ilisus, 
in A Solitary place, to the south of Athens, called 

the Chaces. It included the mount Lycabezzus, 

ul the kill Musæus, extended to the foot 


* Aristotle, Rheter, lib. m. and 
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— convecrated to Diana and Eleusinian Ceres, i E 


Had: 2 direct reference to the ablutions of the 


prodigious quantity of riches. On the contrary, 


unt Hymettus 5 and contained two tem 


the latter of which the little : mysteries. were c cele- 


We F925 - * . x 8 2 W 
«< $4 { 7 


ver, given to the Ilissus by the Greek poets, 


* 898 0 


d, who acquired from that moment the 
privilege of entering at least into the outer i 
avenues of the Elysian fields. To receive a _ 
distinguished place, or what Aristotle terms a 
right of precedence among the blessed, it was 
necessary to receive the confirmation of the 5 
grand mysteries in the town of the Eleusinians, | 
who had a small river, called, the little Ce hisus. 
In dry weather, this stream did not afford water 
Sufficient for the ceremony” of lustration ; but 
When the snows dissolved, it became an im- 
petuous torrent, and overflowed all the valley 
PERS, even to the very confines of Megaris. 
In that compilation, entitled by Mr. _ 
Jespreaux, a history of Greece, it is pretend ed „ 
that the temple of Ceres, at Eleusis, contained a 5 5 


wy the smallest s e waz left there, becaue 


* This mode of employing running water for the ablation, : 2 


of 80 2 thousand 2 great Prudence. 2 e Wy 
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eee ceremonies, can no where gratify their 
taste better than at Athens, where a particular ; 
ben us reigns in the direction of aueh amuse- 
ments. No other place afforded either proces- 
sions or dances s0 magnificent ; and the inhabi- 


. tants never wanted a pretext for some new feast; 


for they had even instituted one in commemora- 
tion of the pretended deluge of Deucalion. The 
Auniversaries of the different signal victories 
obtained by the fleets and armies of the 
were so many occasions for rejoicings; and 
in this manner the battle of Marathon had been 
celebrated for more than seven h years. 
But the harvest and the vintage were enen 5 
with extraordinary splendor, among people who 
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of their harvest to Athens, , in token 15 grati- 
tude; and whenever this is neglected, says he, 
the oracle of Delphi reminds them seriously of 
their duty.“ It is very possible, that the little 
cantons, subsisting under the protection of 
Athens, when they found that republic fortunate 
in war, presented some ears of grain, gathered 
before the rest; but on any reverse of fortune, 

they failed not to carry their incense elsewhere, 

from that spirit of ny which always distin- 
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„ at the Feet of che hou hold gods of the 1 
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Peloponnesus had r gure of LY 
cone, the summit of which was formed by Arca - 

From this kind of peak two chains of rocka 
extended from north to south into the bosom of 
the Mediterranean, where they formed cape! Te: 
narus on onę side, and cape Malea on the other. 
he. space between these arms and the sea was 
of, Which, from. the conſines of Argolis 
to those of Messenia, contained about one dun- 
HRS and fifty anne league en 548 0207 
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That country appeared at a distance like a 
m being almost totally environed by 
ee aps which, covered with thick fo- 
ig were scargely passable for an 


of enemies 3 but after. having urmO 
tbese Heights, one easy descent continued to 
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celebrated. in mythology „ Consisted ;of: thickets 
pf myrtles and laurels, Which flourished wild 
along its banks, while prodigious numbers of 
pans, appeared on the zurface of the water. 
When the sno- melted on the mountains, the 
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 casions for '5ome place to assemble their naval 
_ _ forces, and part of their merchant ships, they  ' | 
| |  choxe for this purpose the town of Gytheadd, . . 
the mouth of a small river on the Laconic gulf. = 
known 2 1 s day by the name of See 1 
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"Introduce despotism ; ; but as their princes werg 
prevented by a positive law from "comm landing 
the fleets, their influence on the marine at 


_ Gytheum occasioned little apprehension of dan- - 
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ger. In this port they not only fitted out 't eir 
fleets, but loaded the greatest part of * err 
_ chant. ships destined for Crete, Africa, and 
Egy pt, where, Thucydides Says, they carried on 
a regular commetce. As they had an fetale 
inclination for piracy, their cqrsairs, in tim ne Eo 
War, were the $courge of the Atheni 
chants, who, to insure at least their rewnittknces, 
| had recourse, as We have already seen, to bills 
of exchange; and in this manner they secured 2 
part of e fortune n, the attempts of * 


Spartans. 1 0 
In een FAY the distance from the Tide. | 
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consequentiy less fertile, especially When 6 
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methods of agriculture exceedingly painful "to 
animals. Thus the produce of such lands did 
not equal, by a great deal, that of the plains be. 
tween Pellanes and Sellasia, qccupied by the 
nobles. of Lacedzmon. at the Fonqu est, leaving 
nothing, says Isocrates, to the people but stony 
fields and constant toils. From this, continues 
he, resulted an infinity. of complaints aud Te- 
clamations against the agrarian laws, Which Were 
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| face, some towns, situated on 58 slope o of the 1 5 7 1 
: mountains, were plentifully supplied with "water, 
while others, nearer the sea, such as Pyrrhicus, . 
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Was at Cyphante, says Pausanias, that Atalanta... 
1 5 returning from the chace, oppressed with thirst | 
„5 struck a rock with her dart, and A F 
The impoaibility of foriniajs SHIT „ 
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5 80 very expensive, that it became a part of the EE 2 
great imprecation of the Lacedzmonians agzine 
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: füthless wives | P This, according: to them, was „ 
| without aorüing any 
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ate to that colour the vivacity © of the Tyriad 
' tins, which $urpazzed those of Greece as much 
| bs dcarlet 18 superior to madder.** 5 
With regard to the other piturd pro 
Lace nia, they consisted” in chip-timber, tron; 
lead, copper; coloured stone, such as green marble - 
nd emeralds of mount Taygetus. The arts ex- 
ercised there had for the most part some connec- 
tion with metallurgy, and the temper of Laconid 
iron Was 80 celebfated, that all weapons of that 
| kind had t — preference i in tlie fairs of Pelopon= 
nexus; © Joinery in general, executed around La- 
Ledætnoh, read much esttemed; such as chairs, 
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of ICY! latitude, where they TIS mas 
very rough and barren spot, four or five pitifal 5 
tons, and these properly formed then Whole der bo 
JJ = O25 20 GE 
The mountaineers of Oeta . not davages in . 
all the force of the term, but ferocious barba- 
rians, who immolated human victims, and e, 
posed such of their new born infants as were 
| feeble, or ill formed, to perish. The introduce · 
tion of this usage, indeed, has been attributed by To 
some to Lycurgus,; but in all appearance. it ex- 
isted before his days, and extended even to far 
remoter times. These men, tormented in Doris by 
Cold, hunger, and misery, among rocks almosteon- 5 
. tinually covered with snow, were induced to 0 
seek a new country, and began to emigrate about 0 
eighty years after the siege of Troy; div 
5 veral hordes, they obeyed different chiefs, 
_ called at times Bagoi, at others Arcbagetes, who, 8 
descending from some petty princes of Doris, 
had the vanity to trace their origin to Herenles. 3 
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10 f is. equally e and true, that the wo» 
5 men of military states are exceedingly fearful, 
And more cowardly than those of pacific na- 
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5 came, nor whither to fly. Finally, on that day, 
d gays Aristotle, the women of Lacedæmon occa- 
N Loged the greatest danger, : and were absolutely - 
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illegitimate flame, the dreadful symptoms of 
which have been described by Sappho. It is 
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possible that a vicious organization might be the 


such a deviation. 


first cause of this depravity z but it caunot be 
denied, that an immoderate use of the wines of 
Laconia, still more violent than those of Lesbos, 
must have contributed greatly to inflame ind 
viduals, who had the smallest disposition towards 
It is a cireumstance very as-. 
tonishing, that this illusive passion did not eure 


real love; and Sappho experienced 80 powers. 


fully the influence of both chains at once, that 

she had recourse to the rock of Leueas. It is 5 
not positively known whether she ended her 
days there, or was among the number of those 


who, as Strabo says, provided feathers and wings 


in hopes of supporting themselves on the sea, 
after their fall, until they should receive succour. 
The priests of Apollo pretended, that this im- 
mersion had a powerful effect in calming erotic 
fury ; and they treated love, as physicians do the 


hydrophobia, because great diseazes, aid a 


require violent remedies. „ 
Thesecond cause of the i oft the 1 
cedæmonian women is clearly traced to luxury, 
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Agis attempted to reform the government, 


they let him know that he wanted force to ope- 


ö rate such a revolution, and they did not fail to 
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riages. In proportion to the progress of luxury, 
bachelors naturally augment in number, be- 
cause citizens, who would wish to become fa- 0 


justify their assertion. Vicious in its principles, 


and attacked by so many disorders, the state 


could only degenerate into despotism ;' and this 
event took place in the reign of Cleomenes, who | 
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the nature of its government, added to that na- 
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piring at the freedom of the city, yet the liber- 
tinism, and still more the profusion of the wo- 


men, must have contributed greatly to dimi- 
r of births, as well as of mar- 
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mule or tactics, Against the first principles of 
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de best in Greece, while those of Laval 0 on, 
= merely from being too much exercised, became 
weless. Nothing f in fact can be imagined more 
sa hsurd than to fatigu es so much in time of 
. | peace, that they are unfit for service in war. 
| Te mustnot be imagined, that the exercise of 
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3 or mapy combinations 4 for they were 
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on the children before the statue of 
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in former times to sacri- 
fice human victims at Lacedzmon ; but when the 
voice of humanity had softened the hearts of 


statue of Diana Orthis Was 80 We accustomed 1 
* to receive fl offerings, that they could not be — 
„ without occasioning some great disaster 1 
to the nation. Instead however of tearing ut 
the hearts of children, they were. flagellated until .  _* 
the altar and the pavement of the templestreamed d 
with blood, and their wounds often became in- _ = 
course of à few days after e 
Cicero was certainly wrong in counting such ä 
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manner of the Spart 
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| Inaccessible apartments of virgin. 
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ductions of ignorant painters from the originals | 
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ein to Demetrius of Magnesia, had been 
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at Lacedamon,. where even luxury, so far 
that elegance it discovered at 
3, and enen Ae erben, into 


ng contempt, 
had every eee. violent 
I his civil intolerance, called in Greek Xenelas 
F whichavudera! the Spartans so odious, resulted 
i measure from not only national p pride, _ 
but from the very constitution of à military 
eee nem ccess of the expeditions 
ntly meditating depended 


3 22 were 
greatly on acerony, all strangers were r 


as dangerous observers, and every thing relative 
to the real force of their armies, as well as the in. 
tructions of their commanders, was concealed 
with so much care; that the keenest eye could 
not pierce the veil of such mysteries. Thus 
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On the other hand, the eee the 


men were carried to such excess, that 


not with safety be permitted to have the smallest 


intercourse with eee They seldom f 
to yield to the first temptation; and the example 
of Alcibiades, who nes. admittance to the 
nuptial bed of their kings, proves strongly their 
incontinence. As these women were 
acquainted with all po affairs, 
stacle was opposed to their connexion with 
who m interested in | 
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che progress ee in the other parts 2. 


ece. The ate the men bythe vices of 
their heart, without rendering them more po- 
lished by the charms of their wit. The gr 
had acquired, and the 


appeario 0 3 the stage, made them confound | 
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ce dress, | aljted to the Genn with) what 
should have used in domestic life; and 
the same e in modes and manners has 1 
appeared in the female dresses of Europe, during 
these last twenty years. Thus we find illus trio 
persons, who would be shocked at the idea 2 
of being considered as courtesans, or stage- 
dancers, taking tle greatest pains to imitate 
their fashions. The most respectable institutions 
of society have been debased by being converted 
into a theatrical play, where new masks are daily 
introduced, and some of thern 80 hideous, that 
they frighten away the very Grace. 
It is essential to observe again, that the iti 
tutes, vulgarly attributed to Lyeurgus, did not 
form a series of original laws, appropriated to 
the wants, or local circumstances of the conti 
nent of Greece; but had been copied from those 
of the Cretans, who, attacked by swarms of _ 
robbers, might have MO a an aver- : EL 
02 for all strangers. = 
This spirit of the Cretan Lites? was RO : 
- 88 the Lacedæmonians, at a time when they 
were too ignorant to distinguish the political re- 
gulations suitable to the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent, from such as were only adapted to the 
islands. Through all the Archipelago the scar- 
eity of provisions, from the sterilityof the: soil, 
i was 80 great, that n became burdensome; 
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They had in Nr eral- nets Pr, „ 
; "66; that the most rigorous punishment, inflickz. 
ed by them on warriors who had discovered signs 
of cowardice, consisted in preventing them for 
a certain time from entering t the market of La- 
cedæmon. It was in the same manner that the 
three hundred Spartans were treated, who, _n 
the island of Sphacteria, had laid down their | 
arms to the Athenians; but they were after= 
wards re- established, either through fear or com- 
| passion, in all the privileges of. commerce, al⸗ 
though they were the most notorious \ Thrasydiles, 
or er the” Lead cowards | in e 
sus. K*. | ß 
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= introduced so many eubtleties among the de- 
tails of commerce, that their good faith was in | 
little repute. At Athens, however, written laws 5 
existed to restrain mercantile frauds; ; and ora - 
tors were not wanting to detect the culpable, 
and expose them to public j justice. At Lacedæ - 
mon, on the contrary, where nothing was com- 
mitted to writing, the police of commerce must 
bave been subject to IP: uncertain, and a1. 
bitrary i interpret tions. J gy Ooh 0 
This. want of positive jurisprudence e 5 
the Spartans to all Kinds of intrigve, and tended 

more than every thing else to render their poli- 
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The Cretans afforded the. i S_ 
At constant cunnipg, and contempt for all civil 
contracts resulted from the defects of a constitu- 
tion, incapable of inforcigg Social obligations. 
| From never employing written laws, they ren. 
lered themselves equally famous: in the warld = 
their duplicity, sophistical logic, and all Gab was 
generally termed, the fictions of Crete. bt 

Polybius pretends, that the inhabitants af 1 
bland were still more covetous, and ,sordidly - 
avaricious than the Lacedæmonians; but he 
could scarcely have supported his assertion with 
facts, equal to those we have . in 7 
0 preceding section. | 

The hundred towns of . never a 
one half of the quantity of gold and silver heap- _ 
ed up in Lacedzmon. This booty, as we have 


observed, was the fruit of continual wars, un- 5 


dertaken without distinction against all the na- 


tions of Greece, where the Spartans were ambi- 


tious of reigning as masters; and all their poli- 
tics were directed more or less ta accomplish this 
favorite object. Crete, so far from appearing to 
have been animated with such projects, never 
made the smallest attempt against the libertics 
of the other islands; although its position wa 


80 well adapted for the centre of power, that no 
place, in the opinion of Aristotlę, seemed mor E 
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_ who in reality was nothing more than a noto- 
rious robber. All his expeditions in Asia and 
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* = ted; and each citizen had to furnish far more 
3 provisions than any man could consume. 
I h!be Roman soldiers did not receive more for | 
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monthly, while ADL ee e 
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8 Che deecription! v we 50 given of 1 aconia, 
was only intended to fix the ideas of the reader 
on that part of Greece in general: and in a 
sketch taken with such rapidity, it. was impos- | 
"ble to introduce any particular Lüder 


relative to the capital. We must therefore now 


descend into this extraordinary place, to acquire 
2 more perfect knowledge wy 1 7 manners 3 Al d 
Aer of the inhabitants. F 

Lacedæmon, situated at thi Wai of EY 
. valley, watered by the Eurotas, was inferior to 
no town of Peloponnesus, either in the natural 
charms of the zucroumding country, or the pro- 
fusion of artificial ornaments. The public 
guides, who conduQed: strangers through this 
labyrinth of thickets and gardens, related num 
berless mythological adventures of Castor, Pol- 
lux, Hyacinth, Leda, and particularly of Helen, 
Whose name was traced on the greater part of 
the plane: trees in the Doric sentence; reverence 
me, for 1 am the tree of Helen. These inscriptions 
of the shepherds and idle hunters were after- 
_ watts pointed out by the mystagogues as bis- 
torical monuments; but it was really there, in 
2 place called the Plataniata; that rhe poet Ale. 
man $0 often strung his lyre, on a tone equally 
voluptuous with e There "may: 828 
'# ZEBOT a OTTON u. 


composed by Sappho in her 
' teenth y year, which began. with these words 0. 


„on arriving at Lacedzmon 
gh these romantic avenues; famous for sss 
A 1 by the ob- 
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ures and bas-reliefs, in form of medal- 1 
lions. They represented the labors of Hereules, = 
the miraculous birth of Minerva, and other sub: 
of that nature, selected from a 
fables, called in 


tri ue of a metal, subject to gor-. 
. rosion a from the moist air occasioned by the fra- = 

quent inundations of the Eurotas, 1 
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dhe inventors e e ee cha named from 2, 
_ 8malt town. of Laconia, they affected to r 
others. The throne of Apollo 


d, in the same ea vith | 


most massive part of an astonishing group 


_ and ornaments in brass. TM aus 3 


and 4 22 525 ea e [+ inco rg 


with the nature of such symbols. 
The best ornamented place in all 1 demon 
Was the Poecile; which, instead of being con- 
fined to a simple gallery, like that of eee 
occupied a very considerable extent. The su 
ngs in fresca, employed to decorate the 
rds taken away by the Ro- 
wan who _ RC. pains sawed through 
ted them "mu = 
received the ee injury 
. in dpperstionn 47s 
It was thus that inaatiable conquerors d 
k. N. lib. XXXV. 3 
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ICAL DISSERTATIONS | 8 
Greece of those ornaments, least liable hn eb. 5 
pearance to be pillaged, and whith, having been 
_ afterwards buried in some country palace near 
Rome, were so totally lost to the history of the 
Arts, that even the subjects of those famous 
paintings, executed at Lacedzmon py foreigners, 
are no longer known. Never did Laconia 
produce any painter worthy to be compared 
_ with the common artists of the school of Sycion; 
and in sculpture Gitiades alone acquired some 
reputation from a medallion in bronze, represen- 
ting Ampuliitrite and Neptune. This was his 
master=piece, and nothing comparable. to it n - 
ever been produced by a Spartan. yy e 
Further advanced in the city, appeared dif 


"F et ranges of porticos, Sanne alone en 3 


7 Hy of various kinds of merchandise. 'Al- 
though Lacedzmon, owing to its distance fr 
the Mediterranean, was not a commercial place, a 
yet numbers of people were employed there in 
8 the spoils, collected by the army in 
the course of the campaign. We have already 


observed, that the inhabitants of Laconia carried 


on a regular commerce in Crete, Africa, and 
| partioularly in Egypt, where they were receiv- 
ed with less distrust than the Athenians, who 
had endeavoured to conquer the Delta as far as 


Memphis. This attempt rendered them greatly 
suspected in the ports of Egypt, even when that 
enn * game er 127 a: os; E 00 Maee- 
„ e 5 
2 Y ; . f iy 


om 


| Black Sea. 


Private 1 at 3 — 1 : 
| lofty, and built with much greater solidity than 
those of Athens. From this circumstance the 
great earthquake, which destroyed Sparta in the 


year four hundred and sixty nine before our Era, 
became fatal to so many persons. It is asserted, 


that of all the citizens and slaves, inhabiting the 
town, only one hundred and fifty escaped, while 
twenty thousand people of every denomination | 
were buried under the ruins. “ If this report is 
not exaggerated, it furnis hes all the necessary in- 
formation, relative to the population of that 
town, which occupying a circular space of fort 
eight stadia, or five miles in circumference, dia 


not yield so much in size to Athens, as Thucy 


dides seems to have imagined. This shock, oũO0 

terrible to the principal city of Peloponessus, was 
produced by the sudden conflagration of volca - 
nic substances, heaped up under the base of Tay- 


getus, 5 and e masses of ps rollin 8 b 
7 . og 8 . f RR > 5 15 
1 biculus, lib, IX. re 


: 8. 5 already in ok 8 of POL Ha 1 8 
EE began, says Demosthenes, to discourage the 
Athenians from trading to the mouthof the Nile. x 
They, therefore, abandoned almost entirely that 
part of Africa, to direct all their speculationgs 
towards the Crimea, and a; TO of the 
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with explo xions, . abends, with earth 
1 [apo while the 6ther continued to burn with- 
E- „5, any noise, like those warm foutitains, vh "I 
bm equal degree of temperature has been re- 
= 3 marked during more than a thousand Fears. 
oo "Volcanos preserve an astonishing uniformity | 
Int this respect; for, if their fires augmet 
Such sources must speedily evaporate, and, on 
=_—: ö the contrary, no diminution of heat could take 
© | place, without affecting the thermal Waters in 
tte same proportion, It is known from local 8 
_  - observations, made at different places, that nei- 
© therof these events have occurred in the lapse of 
—_ many centuries. The more we reflect upon 
buch circumstances, the clearer it appears, that : 
= 8 15 natural phi osophy has hitherto made little pro- 
r acquiring a knowledge of the interior 
miei of the globe, the diurnal motion of Which 
uuoill one day perhaps appear to have some con- 
Xn * SE. | nection with the action of concentred volcanos. . 
mie catastrophe we have mentioned, pay 
= | prohiteas of Laconia thought fit to rebuild La- ” 
EE _cedzmon on the very spot it had formerly o- 
. Lupied, in the same manner that Lisbon, in 
pur days, rose from its ruins. When Thucydides 
e that the town. \ was only Wy in 
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ond-cantianiyy of ee Ofal al 
_ European. Greeks the Spartans. alone wor 
never renounce. the barbarqys custom of inter- 
ring their dead in the centre of the ca 
no less than twenty clusters of habitations 
tion of as many magis- 
 harmastes of the interior, to distin- 
guich them from those who 
tricts of Laconia. 

Even before 
"a could not et 5 ee ene ane an enemy . 
for the Eyrotas, from its winding course, pro- 
tected so completely the town to the north and 
east, that no sufficient space was left to make 


ar attack on the sidę facing the Hir Ppod 


narrow at their entrance, that few armed n men 
could advance in front; and when the Romans, 
commanded by Flaminius, attempted. to pene - 
trate there, by making three assaults at once, 
the besieged set fire to the advanced quarters, 
and their enemies, crowded together, were con- 
zumed e the flames, or crushed by falling 
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1 to over- run 
pen Roman empire, gets directed their expedi- 
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: apa to find the This might 
de called the e Mel which all thek Wee 
were directed; and as the numerous vineyards 
conia produced the most fiery wines of all 
the continent of Greece, the invaders were not 
tardy in attacking Lacedæmon. Libanius; who 
wrote under the reign of Julian, PO BE +. 
ready of these bacchic expeditions : anc _ 
became afterwards so frequent, that they contri- 
buted greatly to the destruction of that town, s 
Some considerable ruins however remained in 


the year one thousand four hundred and sixty - 
four, when the Caryatides of the portico of the 


Persians, and other remarkable pieces of archi- 5 


tecture, were still in some degree of preservation. 5 


Since that period they have been so completely 

overturned, that nothing can. be traced, except 

some vestiges of the Hippodromus, and of the 
theatre, in a place called Paleo-chori, or the Id 


1 town, situated in thirty seven 8 and 1 1 1 


ven minutes, north latitude. 5 
T) he Greeks of the Morea have been Wage . 
n that the prodigious quantities of gold, 
anciently buried in the environs of Lacedzmon, . 
exceeded greatly what was found by chance in a 
Fault at Athens, below the theatre. This trea - 
sure apparently had been deposited there by the 
necomplices of Harpalus, who secretly conveyed 


74 WW Attica . of one ares e 8 8 | 


1 
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out of the treanury 1 eee at 1 „ 
'Þ is very possible, that the idea of finding . 
great fortune, by digging among the ruins of _ 


Lacedæmon, contributed to demolish even the 


fragments that remained when the Turks arrived 
in Peloponnesus. The Greek historians have never 
indeed been able to discover what was the fate of 


the gold and silver heaped up by the Spartans. 
1n the time of Nabis four hundred talents had 
been paid to the Romans; but this contribution 
did not amount to the hundredth part of what 


Nabis himself had acquired by his continual de- 


E Long after his death, such ideas 
were formed of the extraordinary riches of 


1 that it was devoted to, pillage | 


by Brutus and Cassius, as a recompense for the 
valour of their troops, had victory declared in 
their favour at Philippi. The Spartans seconded 
the attempts of Augustus, and of Mark An- 
thony against the liberty of Rome, precisely in 
the same manner that they formerly exerted all 
their force to support the tyrant Dionysius, and 
e * e in n 
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„ Appianus of Alexandria, Hietory of ile Civil Wars, lib. Iv. 
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uny forn FO ities ; and resembled officers, conduc- - 
tunately it was bur too ee at f Spurs 

e rivals, always ee on be, cee. | 


It has been common 77 Se that Tan 


_ e his Low to memory, | that he might 
mamake a stronger impression, e _ / 
5 We may venture to affirm, that those; who - 
nuanxarded such an assertion, did not posen - 
common understanding; for the pepple could - 
-  " Hhaveequally got the pretended laws of Lycurgus | 
5 by heart, had they even heen inscribed i in the 
Archives of Lacedæmon, as those of Solon were f 
„ e in the citadel of Athens. Thus, to | 
7 absurd institutions, recourse has been had - 
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3 L G0 ar arguments still more ridiculous; and this 
=_  - - ie ever be the fate of those, who invent, | 
==... = paradoxes. e 4 
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=_— Instead of written 


4 | 2 0 ce æmonians are governed by manners : 
. In such a state, as well as among the 


= _ savages, "the old men naturally acquired great 
= _ Infipcice and authority, because their knowledge 5 
mamuüst have been far more extensive than that of 

A. the others. It was necessary to interrogate them, 
1 res ing the spirit or antiquity of cust 
. and learn from they 2 bag what had bee! 
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to ee in whose shadve. 
all the intriguers different parts. FF 
Without annals, registers, or documents of ang 
kind, it was impossible to trace with certainty ,, 
the ee civil institution. Niere c e L -— 
- confided. originally: in the pi ee _ on — 1 
"ck matters, the sentiments of the kings were 
totally opposite to those of the chief e ä 
trates. | e 06, 089 ,, Sond Ons 
5 eee who > Pa nature of the zubjett 1 
5 been led to discuss the elements of Grecia g 
ence, declares, that in all his researches, „ 
he could not trace any civil law composed by 17... 
curgus. t As we have produced strong proofs, r 
that he never composed any political institutions = 
it must therefore be concluded, that, ignorant 
of letters, he had contented himself with intro- ä 
Seo the exercises of Crete among the . = 
tans. Hie would have shewn himself the moe 
1 of mankind by rejecting an inv en 
tion, which alone can preserve primative la ww? : . 
aw: pa in the: mouths of each. generation, ä 
3 i ” 2925 Tb. Ort RE OR. : 1 1 
One rac and fifey: years. before the firs  — 
3 alphabetical knowledge had made =_ 4 
progress in Greece, and we may be ured, 4 
22 Plutarch's life of Clues. 5 . 55 1 
1 Goguet, as Lenins der arts, ; dee Sclencer, as Is len. ak fy 5 5 36 3 
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With regard to the tributary inhabita 8 0 
2 who h: no vote in the national assem- 
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words, the smaller number oppressed the greater, 
as the nobles of Venice domineer over the citi - 


the constitution, yl 
ranny, in order to avoid despotism. 
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military government was a disease of so 
linary a nature, that even the s 
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8 The latter armed two classes, , 
so far in their privileges that che one, * 


„ the magistrates, while the other, bearing ie 

title of equals, were qualified both to vote and i 
ected. The dignity of ephori was the h ich- . 1 9 1 

est they could attain's and as its duration dig 

d twelve months, no time was to be „ 
2 fortune, g every a 
vantage of such an extensive authority, added — 
to the general direction of the finances. „„ͤ ( 

dently-preyailed id th de.. 

partment, arid-it 'chiefty-from-the'pre- 8 

ative attached to the dignity of ephorĩi; fer 

were exempt from all responsibility, and # a 

rendering any account of thei r Son,, ʒꝙ 

* ene | 2 magistrates of crete, „„ 3 

= The en Uight senators of Sparta, ho - 
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their stations for _ did not require to be 1 
as the ephori; but the means of pr 1 
are named xo Of 104 fragment of Archytas, cited EF -—Y 
by radi The equals were called *owoior, ôand the 1ubalterns = 
| *rNoMBIONEZ ; the latter were excluded from the public repatts— _ oo 
| as well as from the magistracy, on account of their indigence. _. 
— Mr. Capperonnier was very wrong in confounding | the E p-. 
miones with the Helotes; TATE IO rde 135 . ©) | 
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cedzmonians ; 1 4 


” Sfarcianus, of Heraclea, | in. his 1 0 | 
Eb. III. and Diodorus Siculus, lib. XI. 5 


"= details kane be necessary to relate bow | 
often it was attacked, and pillaged. The Lace- 
d 2monians,. to keep. it under their yoke, Kr 

| the blood of all chase who testißed the smallest 
inclination for independence; ; and this was the 
first causę of the weakness of the „„ 

and the ominous fore-runner of che ee i. 
emen 1 


| Jowed very. erroneous ales with dae to 
colonization; and no state in former times was 
exempt from irreparable. faults of that nature. 
The Lacedzmonians lost entirely the hens thou 
Band persons they sent to Heraclea, to secure 
the strait of Thermopylæ; and the Athenians 
Saerißced as many to as little purpose, when theß 


took possession of the mouth of the Strymon. | 


re, by constructing Carthage, hoped to en- 
gro: che comerce of Africa, when, on the con- 
trary, it was the means of depriving the Tyriags 
FE only of what they formerly possęssed there, 
but likewise of their trade with Spain. Corinth 
was first weakened, and afterwards humbled by 
the colonies of Syracuse and Corcyra; for they de. 
prived the metropolis of all the rich branches of 
commerce with Sicily, Italy, and the coasts of 
| the: Adriatic. -, . he Corinthians, dazzled by 
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5 15 ence.” They undertook | 

” aud expensive war, to be baffled 11 every attack, 
and in all their hopes. Miletus experienced r 

_ Givally* disastrous ; for by founding towns to 

favo the commerce of the Euxine sea. it re- 
sembled a mother, carried to the tomb by her 
' own. children. Dwindled into a shadow, the 


' oatural goodness of its flocks and wool alone ” 
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| wreck of 2 powerful metropolis; | ee 
Nothing was more ruinous to the Romany 
| Iikewise than the colonies they formed beyond 
the limits of Italy; and a Latin historian con- | 
ceives, chat nothing more fatal was ever under- > 
taken by the paliticians of those days: Instead | 
of concentring the nation in a space determined 
by nature, they dispersed it without end, until 
a race of hybrides sprung up, h were Ro: 
mans in name, hut enemies to Rome, because : 
_ har! interests could 1 never be reconciled vith 
„ Al these Nee are more in n ent W 
hw the great difficulty of sounding the depth 
ofa syste em, so extensive and obscure as that con- 
cerning colonies in general. Among the Greek: = 
they were of four different kinds; either mill. 
tary like Heraclea, commercial like Syracuse, 5 
i agricultural like that of the Athenians in the 
175 Tbracian Chersonesus, or finally of a political 
e founded with no aan de: to OO 15 
; "the. 
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no ef Po e nor 8 
1 grants; and we ne Ke ; r find that 1 = 
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— rogated the shadow of dominion at Taręntum, . ” I 
5 1 Such was in general the condition of the greater —y— 
„5 part of the towns, founded on . the coasts of — 
recia ere e and ASKS Minor ; and this cause _ 
The observation we have j just made, 5 relative " 4 
| : ſow foreign vagabonds, | .. 


' families originally from the Cee 
he only rule, carefully observed inn 

ters, was never to allow the Doriansgsgsgs 
8 and Tonians to be confounded. in one ee ä 
of intolerence, _— oO 


| | pations became 

"6 is at least certain, that "4 
8 ef Athens. 
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Fn na in silver; or about thiree dun | 
| st ling,” toes h md agisträte. ae r „ 
| Va dh enterprise ie _ 
| le t 1e sum ne 2s” expended ; and tis F 
1 ” brt tration,” Wil a l ., 
| bf fatal events and political errors. "Yet © — 
Woh fecckeec bis money, were it =_ 
” ing bien agaitist ali the other pretender? m 
_ tone; among whom was 4 child, Kalfsc4l 
Spartan kings of the race 'of the Herachidæ! F 
Whatever were the claims of this reed, 1 
: place in Laconia by the „ 
Tz a z and being forced” —— 
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Amidst this scene of horror arose Nabis, 
most uanatural and sanguinary monster that 
ever appeared under a human form. His cruel. 
ties surpassed greatly all that had been prafliged 
dy Phalaris of Agrigentum, and Dionysius of 
Syracuse, whose names are indeed more famous, 
2 cheir crimes were neither 0 premeditated, nor 
; reign by 
al the - = ac of the Doric race who remaine 
at Lacedzmon ; and Cretan ASSASSINS. were after 
wards suborned by him, to destroy 
to the last man. 


Having extirpated in this 


a that Jeg 
cent ee e Fl $ 


Dot merit death 


of impunity the vilest perpetrators. 
erilege, and murder, to people Lacedmanod- 
Of these abandoned ruffians collected 9 774 
out Europe and Asia, he formed A, 
teen thousand men, who had [ 
"Jaws of their different countries; 
be found among them, says Polybius, who. 
the infamy of his: 
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ment. nor en ol legislation teck 3 
the state became subjugated by a well known. 
: 8 named Ma I 1 


manner the demein: 


as well as. Pena 41 
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for not one egul 
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X > | were seen DC. suece 
: he ich they never ceased to kind 


OA, 


satellites, who joined 
summate experience in crimes, than he com- 
- mene 0 conq ; invaded a part of Messenia; 
f Argos; and exacted enormous tributes 


trom different towns in the island of Crete. 


d a fleet of 28880 to 


5 eee escape Pa en „ a. 
Never in Greece were wor? i . ies 
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imitted with so much impudence ; and Lace - 
dæmon ae a eave, where buccaniers de- 


The wife of Nabis, who fol- 
same dae with her husband, col- 
: NE lected all the ornaments of gold, silver, and 
| 5 diamonds, belonging to the dames of Argolis, 
5 whom she stripped in the most cruel manner. 
Titus Livius asserts, that many persons of the 
first distinction were reduced to absolute naked- 
ness in the centre of Argos, formerly th 
7 7 richest and most 1 cities of Peloponnes. 


No sooner was Nabis surrounded by 80 many = 
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Z „ e any longer erpobed to uct 
- Tanita; "0 they besieged the tyrant in his ca- 
— T- . pital, where he had fortified himself, at the head 
JJ a ane, housand men. After several Ben, 
combats and furious assaults, he pelle 
a . accept the conditions prescribed by his 
conquerors. In the first place, they took away 
| his. Corrs, prohibiting him from constructing 
Others: and they detached from the empire 
. | Lacedzmon all the maritime Places of Laconia, 
20 long desirou s of independence... e "IP 
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The inhabitants of the towns, delivered in 
manner from the yoke. of Ancient me- 
tropolis, took. the name of Eleutbero-Lacons, or 
| free Laconians, Whose origin should be datec 5 
in the year of Rome five hundred and fifty- nine, 
And not in the reign of Augustus, as Pausanias 
excessive ignorance of Roman 
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EE + This independence of the Lacouians was. the 
: political dissolution of Lacedzmon, which ceas- 
= 2 d to be any longer counted among the great 
1 2. . ? „Titus Livius, Dzcap. IV. „%% 9 . 
Ie is possible, chat the empetor Augustus might. have e con- 
| _ firmed by new privileges the independence acquired by the 
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e of Vibes; and its es furiadittion = N 5 
| extended no dither than to a few trifling towng. 

It is sufficient to reflect on the series of events, 
e here with so much rapldity, to conceive 
that such must have been the destiny of a consti- 
tution purely military. Erected at first by con- 
quests, and plunged afterwards i in luxury, it ex- 
pired at last amidst robberies, anarch Y, perver! 
_ ity, and corruption; neither did such neglect 
of all moral principles even take tees 2 
1 barbarians of the ancient continent. 

No $0ONer was the brotha Nats warned 


4x» 
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Pens Sent an army to purge Fetzen of bert : 
of its profligate inhabitants. Some of them then 
took refuge in the maritime towns, and their 
Fbonnexion with the free Laconians produced the 
maodern Mainots, concerning whom much 5 
: Aon NY and JON enn in ä 
y eber 45. MANNERS 1 THE MAINOTS. 
This nation, little numerous and inhabiting 
1] 1 several centuries the western coast of 
Laconla, did not descend, as has been believed, 
from the ancient Spartans, On the contrary, it 
- owed its origin to the Laconians, who had aaa. 
ken off the yoke of Lacedæmon, and TO 55 
| themselves from the most cruel slaver x. 
The principal place, op capital, of the Maloon 
[Jas always been. the small maritime town: af 
Oetylos, which recovered its liberty with so many 
, qo — ge. 


As the Greelt language has MY eh cr. 


rupted by the Mainots, they have changed the 
name Oetylos into FVitulo; and their former 
bishop was wont to reside there with a troop of. 
Caloyers of the order of Saint Basil, who were as 
dangerous banditti as the rest of the nation. 


They frequently sallied forth at the head of a 


band of thieves, to rifle the merchants of Mes- 


senia, and the Turks of Coron. When a whole 


5 week elapsed without affording a single . e 


the inhabitants of Vitulo put on mourning, and 


complained bitterly, that eee bectrſed to 


have abandoned them. 
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The inhabitants of this corner of Patogonnein, | 


not contented with taking away evgty. ck b 
they could find on shore, committed dreadful pira- 
cies at sea, in following the maxims of the satel- 
üttes of Nabis, who had incorporated themselves 
with the Eleuthero-Lacons. At leugth the coast 
of Maina became 80 formidable, that navigators 
dared not to approach it, even when 9 vg. 4 a 
rienced the greatest distresses.* / 2 


' To enter into some geographical details, con- 


cerning the interior parts of this small country, 


inhabited by so many robbers, we must figure 


to ourselves a flat shore of five or six ene omingt 


extending along the Mediterranean, from the 
foot of mount Taygetus to the rocks of Tæna- 
rus, now called cape Matapan. The soil there is 
0 barren, that only a few . are e 2855 


0 e ä 


2 o d to 1 e the 51 sur 
3 of the climate, in 2, 


dat, they are not only very tawny, but fe- „ 
5 rocity is 808 in ] che e of their sa: 


=—_ -: Ie i their custom to go Sopot, armed, and : 
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massacre, without mee. 
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1 5 . the ruins of; an ancien | t own af LA | 

= the Turks afterwards canstrufted a fa ” 
© in their Janguage Turcegh-Olimionasg while he 
= _ modern Greeks, no legs ignorant in geography | 
- | than the Ottamans, give it the name of Maine; 


=: -.and 75 - 7 confusion of . terms that word 
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Mainots, pretending: to 
ast EMPEIOEA of Trebizong, of 
nenes. The anonymous an 


son of Pavid, 


= I ten the history of this unfortunate dypasty, ali — + 1 
believes that the pretens ions of this /pergon, nam 
1 icephorys, were well founded. But a 1 


i \ = + Ih { 
: f this paturg, covered with so many ü 4 
| not poszihly now he investi = 
I rs hem -. 
| dra the bishop of Vitulo into his interests, and —o© E 
e get himself ack onledgnd m prince, „ 
5 de traced 3 in this form. of government, wheres 
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ene bee . Aces e en = 


4 or nearer 7 + - 
= - 10 1e ever bas any serious attention to this 
RT dure of the Mainots; and in all the great 
=_ : - empires of Asia we find many small nations, al- 
TS most in 2 savage state, living by rapine, and 8 
cWCWlaiming all foreign obedience. Such are e 
= - bellonin Arabs of Turkey, the Curdes and Do. 
Io'mites of Persia, the Miaosses of China, the 
Bis of the Mogul empire, the Mardicores of , 
EE the kingdom of Guzurat, and above; 7 
= 5 races of men, some of whom, Kitroonded by po- 5 
Ached countries, are accused at this day of being 

anthropophagi. It has even been pretended, that 

in one thousand seven hundred and eighty-tW 6D: 

f the gypsies, unknown to the court of Vienne, 
nourished themselves with human flesh in the 
midst of Hungary, where they had settled, after © 
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1 80 much spoken of in the 


- _ phical Memoirs on India, of Mr. d'Anville, | 


who could never discover the ori gin of such a 
nation. Te me, however, it appears certain, . 
that the Mardicores, or men- eaters of the king ,. 
dom of Guzurat, are ded from the ancient 5 1 
Hindoos, called Padeans, beeause they inhabited 
e banks of the river Pader; and they, accord - 
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| ke likewise i in their fits of f. aaa ary: PE 
; voured several Mahometans of the Morea; and 
kind ine 30 
| cruelly. the inhabitants of Coron, and M odon, 


their excesses of every 


that the governors of these places came in the 


year one thousand six hundred and seventy-six 


to chastise them. Instead of making any resist- 
ance against the Turks, the Mainots of the 
north had the cowardice to abandon their coun- 


5 try, and embark to the number of four eee . 


men, in $Ix large vessels, some of which were 


lost before they passed the island of Corfou. The 
rest of this fleet, after having been tosted at the 


mercy of the waves over the greater part of the 
Meditteranean, arrived at Paonia in C ORs. 
where these fugitives! formed a kind of —_ 3 
8 vestiges of it remain atthis day.“ 
Among the emigrants, transported into G 
di ſca, was a certain Stephanopoulo, calling himself 


Proto- geronte, or prince of the Mainots, one i 


PFarthenius pretending to be bishop of Vitulo in 
| Laconia, and a great number of Caloyers, who 
soon had violent disputes with the court of 
Rome, because they would not pay the full 
1 of bulls and briefs, for which the Da- 
—_ 8 office ever r gives ae ens to Greeks: on 
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| a 5 ge Proto; eee was + abolis = 
A 7. proceeded afterwards to divide the | N 


1 one — seven ee and sixty-Hve, a 5 
FE 1 ed Demetria, fre. uently headed * 7 
8 bers on the great road leading fro W 


| ira, and We; ts, $ Malta, 
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B i : Turks. We have seen a copy of the circular | 
= leuten vritten by them for . 
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TT ng that the lives of the inhabitants should 
The Mainots, however, declared 
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V 8 e apes 9 to a situation = 
FF less miserable than that of the Messenians, "a 
who were lost to the Sciences and 1 
remained in Slavery... i 
the S Was to shiver 


Violence all the props of civil liberty; and = 


2 4 - 


no sooner had they invaded any democratic 2 
5 State, than their first step was to efface all traces 9 5 5 6 
of popular government, to substitute the moe 
pernicious and oppressive Oligarchy, Such 
were the thirty tyrants they imposed on Athens. 
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It may therefore be truly considered as t 


nate. circumstante for human 1 
not fall 


ion to effect such A conquest. But the mtr. 
ent vices he their constitution weakened them 
far, that” could d only preverye - 4 marke 
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be 5 years, Which Abende assert; 
to have been the term of their great preponder- 
ance. With regard to the empire of the sea, 
obtained at Agos. potamos by the seductions of 
Vander, it was lost ten years later at the 
battle of Gnidus. All efforts to re-establish the 
marine were afterwards ineffectual ; for, in e 
midst of the utm ost exertions for that purpose 
Epaminondas destroyed the army at Leuctra, 
„ thus into the greatest r misfor= 
tunes, was at last totally exterminated by the 
horrible tyranny of Nabis; than which no more 
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